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A New Story by 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With Fifty Illustrations in Sienna by Rose O'Neill 





Here is Binks again. He was loved 
and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a 
little bit older and funnier---very much 
funnier --- in this new story. Readers 
who loved him and the Wilbour family 
will be glad to follow their further 
adventures. They will be equally de- 
lighted to know that the illustrations 
for “The Biography of a Boy” are 
by Rose O'Neill. 
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THE 
SILVER 
HORDE 


By REX BEACH 


HE new novel pre-eminent is a story-epic of love 

and victory, and it shows Rex Beach rising to pow- 
er as a novelist, and—-what is rare indeed—carrying 
with him that natural story-telling gift which made 
“The Spoilers’’ a spontaneous success and ‘‘ The Barrier” 
a triumph of romance. THE SILVER HORDE is like 
them in its Alaskan atmosphere, in deep passion and 
stirring action, but there the resemblance ends. 

With the exception of Cherry Malotte—imost welcome 
in her reappearance—the people are all utterly different. 
“Fingerless Fraser,’ the amusing, conscienceless ad- 
venturer, and “ Big George,” the colossal, uncouth fisher- 
man, are new in fiction. The hero, Boyd Emerson, after 
hardship, striving, and bitter failure, is ready to give up 
in despair. Then he meets Cherry. The story of their 
fight with fate is genuine human nature. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY REVELATION 
-OF THE PAST ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


NEW SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERIES 


@ An American scholar, Prof. Charles William Wallace, Ph.D., has just 
discovered documents which constitute the most important addition that 
has been made to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life in the past one 


hundred and fifty’ years. 


@ Would you like to read of his daily life in the house where he lodged 
in London? Would you like to read of the people among whom he 
lived—not the great poets and writers of whom we know in other ways, 
but the simple folk with whom he came in daily contact? That is part . 


of what these discoveries reveal. 


With photographic reproductions of documents, signatures, original records, etc. 
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Comment 


Two Movements of Public Opinion 

In any kind of survey of public opinion at the 
present moment two things stand out plainly. 
Throughout the country there is a strong reaction 
against the Republican party; and within the 
Republican party there is developing a threatening 
cpposition to the administration. Either move- 
ment, if strong enough to prevail, is of course 
bound to have very important consequences. The 
two are not unrelated. If a considerable element 
in the party were not plainly out of sympathy 
with the administration, the party as a whole 
would be in better favor with the public as a whole. 
If, on the other hand, there were not so much talk 
of turning the party out and giving the Democrats 
another trial, the administration would come in 
for more enthusiasm and less criticism. But it is 
best to consider the two facts separately. 


The Reaction Against the Republicans 

That there should be a swing of the pendulum 

against the Republicans ought to surprise no one. 
They have been in power. continuously for nearly 
thirteen years—and with pretty nearly absolute 
control, all that time, of all departments of the 
government. Republics are restless; and there 
are a good many citizens of this one, not par- 
ticularly afflicted with restlessness, who nevertheless 
believe in turn about as good policy, knowing that 
Icng possession of the offices tends to breed cor- 
ruption as well as conceit in any party, while on 
the other hand the party too long excluded from 
power is also likely to deteriorate, being without 
the steadying sense of responsibility. Plenty of 
mild Republicans, as well as countless inde- 
pendents, would doubtless agree that, specific is- 
sues apart, it-might be well to give the Democratic 
party a chance, merely to keep its hand in. 
- But that is not the whole matter; far from it. 
The main reason why the Republicans have lost 
favor is particular and specific. Early last spring, 
during the special session of Congress, when it 
began to appear that the new tariff was going to 
be put together very much as other Republican 
tariffs had been, the Wrrkty warned Senator 
Aupricu that he was ineurring the gravest danger 
for his party. The country, instead of showing 
apathy on the subject, maintained a very keen in- 
terest ‘in the proceedings. Some now say that 
Senator Axtpricu himself would gladly have put 
through a lower tariff if he could. The point is 
immaterial. Whoever the man or men responsible, 
the party’s responsibility is indisputable; and it 
seems to be equally clear that the country does 
not accept the law as either satisfactory in itself 
or as a fulfilment of pledges. The simple fact 
is that greed prevailed over caution as well as 
good faith. That is the main reason why the 
party as a whole is now so much weaker than it was 
a year ago. 

Other things have helped. There has been too 
arrogant and self-satisfied a tone in Republican 
outgivings and actions; a too apparent feeling that 
the party has some sort of right to rule the country, 
whether the country likes it or not; and this has 
been particularly distasteful to the Democrats and 
independents, without whose votes McKIn.ey could 
not have won either of his elections, nor RoosEVELT 
either of his, nor President Tarr his. Then there 
have been the scandals, particularly those at the 
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New York Custom-House, all tending to confirm 
the feeling that the party has not yet shaken off 
the hold of the predacious interests that fastened 
con it after the Civil War and made it their in- 
strument for getting what they wanted from gov- 
ernment. 

On the whole, the reaction against the party is 
not unreasonable and not unjust. It is, moreover, 
a healthy thing, a sign of vigilance and of wide- 
spread public spirit. 


The Case Against the Administration 

In so far as the administration has shared in 
the main fault and dereliction of the party, it 
ought of course to share in the reprobation. Its 
share in the fault we take to have been this: that 
at the outset the President decided to trust and to 
co-operate with the established leaders of Congress, 
‘men opposed at heart to any real reform of the 
tariff, instead of the men who, though without 
such power, stood sincerely and unequivocally for 
revision downward, and that he stuck with only 
too much loyalty to his original alliances, through- 
out the special session and afterward. While it 
may be true that the concessions he thus obtained 
were about all he could have obtained from such 
a Congress, the country feels that by a more un- 
compromising stand he could have won at least 
as much for the cause immediately, and left it in 
a better way for future struggles. 

This error, originally of judgment, is also the 
first item in the account of those who, as Repub- 
licans, express dissatisfaction with their adminis- 
tration. The other principal items are as follows: 

The President, having appointed BaLiincEr to 
his Cabinet, has been too loyal to him, as to 
AvpricH, and too loath to see and act upon the 
evidence which tends to show him an unfit man 
for the. place. He has thus made himself largely 
responsible for any damage BaLLinceR may have 
done to the cause of conservation, and possibly for 
injustice to GLavis and other enthusiasts for that 
policy. During his prolonged absence from the 
capital he permitted the painful Crane episode to 
eceur—a thing which, though little understood, 
is vaguely resented; for this and other reasons 
the State as well as the Interior Department is 
under fire. In the matter of appointments, it is 
charged, too great power has been given to Mr. 
Hitcucock, and there has been a disposition to 
discriminate against progressive Congressmen and 
Senators, besides other sorts of manipulation. On 
broader lines the dissatisfaction culminates in the 
accusation of lukewarmness toward what are known 
as the Roosrvett policies—particularly conserva- 
tion and the effective control of combinations. 


The Other Side 

Putting the case for the defence still more 
briefly, the last charge may be dismissed as simply 
untrue, unless it be conceded that violence is the 
only true devotion. The question of Mr. Hitcu- 
cock and the patronage is undoubtedly an open 
one, and more light on it is heartily to be desired; 
but judgment must be suspended until there is 
more light. The same must be said of the CraNnE 
episode; and while there is ample ground for 
criticising Mr. KNox’s course with Nicaragua and 
with Japan and Russia, it is by no means clear 
that we must pronounce him a failure as the head 
of his great department. The appointment of 
BALLINGER may at once be pronounced unfortunate 
—politically and in every other way. The criticism 
of the administration in reference to the tariff 
will stand, and the error of judgment seems to us 
very grievous; hut with this must go the admission 
that no other Republican administration ever dared 
as much as this one for tariff reform. 

There will remain on the credit side of the ac- 
count a number of items not here alluded to, par- 
ticularly a Southern policy for which the country 
should be grateful. But the time for final sum- 
ming up and comparisons has of course not yet 
come, 


The Federal Incorporation Biff 

When Mr. Hearst’s American and the Evening 
Post contrive to agree about anything, it takes 
more than the 7%imes’s disagreement to break the 
force of such unusual concord. No sooner did 
the text of the administration’s Federal incorpora- 
tion bill see the light than Editor Ogpren and 
Editor Graves found it mainly good. The Times 
had already disapproved of a text it discovered 
and printed some time ago; and it now-.also dis- 
approves of the bill as introduced in the Senate, 
although it shows marked departures from what 
the Times gave us to understand was the original 
plan of President Tarr and Mr. WickersHAM. It 
seems probable that the President and Mr. WIicKEr- 
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SHAM did pay attention to criticism, and the gen- 
eral impression seems to be that they profited by 
it, to the distinct improvement of the measure in 
hand. The particular clause which is supposed to 
be due to insurgent criticism and suggestion is 
the one empowering the government to take away 
the powers of a corporation found misbehaving; 
and this may be done in three ways—suspension 
or repeal of the charter by Congress, prosecution 
in the courts, or the appointment of a receiver by 
the Commissioner of Corporations. The bill, in 
fact, makes very elaborate arrangements indeed 
to keep corporations from misbehaving. They are 
forbidden to own one another’s stock; and they 
are subjected to the most thorough and rigid 
examination by the Bureau of Corporations. The 
capitalistic press finds these provisions too severe, 
and even to a layman of a by no means capitalistic 
turn some of them look as if, in the hands of an 
anti-capitalistic commissioner, they might prove 
needlessly inquisitorial. 

At any rate, it is pretty clear that the adminis- 
tration is not preparing to offer criminal combina- 
tions a refuge from its own prosecutions. On the 
contrary, the Times. wonders how on earth the 
President can hope that any corporation whatever 
will be foolish enough to accept a charter under 
such a law. The President is an optimist. Per- 
haps what he may be hoping is that the time is 
coming in this country when the great combina- 
tions will find it to their interest not merely to 
behave, but to give guarantees of good behavior. 


The Income Tax Amendment 

The other day Governor Fort of New Jersey, 
in advising his Legislature to ratify the income- 
1ax amendment, answered Governor Huaues’s ob- 
jections one way. Now comes Senator Borau of 
Idaho and answers them another way. Suppose, 
said the Governor, the language of the amendment 
does permit Congress to tax incomes drawn from 
State and municipal bonds—and that, evidently, 
is what Governor Fort does suppose—still, what’s 
the difference? Would such securities depreciate 
in consequence? Never! People and banks are 
too patriotic to stop buying them for any such 
miserable reason as that they might be worth less. 
Would Congress, through such a tax, impair the 
power of the States? Again never! Congress 
is too representative to want to do such a thing, 
and if it did want to, the people would be too 
patriotic to let it. So the Governor is quite satis- 
fied, although accepting Governor Huaues’s inter- 
pretation of the powers conferred by the amend- 
ment, that they will never be exercised the way 
Governor Hucues fears. 

Not so Senator Borau. According to him, the 
words “from whatever source derived” in the 
amendment confer no such power on Congress as 
Governor Hugues thinks. There is not now, the 
Senator points out, any language in the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting Congress from taxing the “‘ means 
and instruments” of the States. Congress is 
estopped from such a course merely because one 
sovereignty cannot tax the “means and instru- 
mentalities” of another; that is to say, by the 
same reasoning which denies the States the right 
to tax Federal “ means and instrumentalities,” the 
power to tax being, as Joun MarsHatt declared in 
arguing just this point, the power to destroy. 

This is interesting talk, whether or not one hap- 
pens to be a constitutional lawyer. So is Governor 
Huaues’s view interesting—if only because it is so 
very different from either Governor Fort’s or the 
Senator’s. It is reported that Senator Root agrees 
with Senator Borau in his legal argument, and 
that he will so declare in the Senate, and will 
write to the New York Legislature,-urging the 
acceptance of the amendment. That, too, is very 
interesting, but the thing we and a good many 
others are most interested in is the amendment 
itself and its chances of ratification; and we again 
venture to inquire why Congress and the President, 
if both are sincerely desirous of such an amend- 
ment, do not at once send to the States another 
proposal, free from the questioned language. The 
really important thing ahout Governor Hucues’s 
criticism is not its soundness or unsoundness, but 
the fact that it practically insures the defeat of 
the amendment as it stands. 


The Budget, at any Rate 

It is gratifying to observe that Special Staff 
Correspondent Howtanp, writing from England on 
the eve of the elections, and after examining all 
the issues injected into the contest after the intro- 
duction of the budget, took our view that the 
budget itself, and particularly the land taxes, re- 
mained the biggest issue of all. That may also, 
it appears, turn out to be the only issue on which 
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a decision has been reached. The Laborites being, 
if anything, hottex for the budget than the Liberals, 
Great Britain has plainly given a pro-budget ma- 
jority. If, as some accounts represent, only the 
opponents of RepMonp among the Nationalists can 
be set down as really anti-budget, then so has 
Ireland. Firmness on the part of the Ministry 
ought, therefore, to secure. the passage of this 
great measure at once; and once it is passed, the 
government can go to pieces or go to the country 
in the confidence that its work will not be for- 
gotten. England will have a new Domesday Book, 
as priceless to democracy as the first was to 
privilege. 


The South Pole 

The steamship Pourquoi Pas, carrying Dr. 
Cuarcor’s South-Polar Expedition, has been spoken 
in the Strait of Magellan, and had so little to say 
as to excite the surmise that the expedition had 
reached the south pole and was keeping back the 
news: Mankind will rejoice if the surmise is 
verified. Happily there are but two poles to the 
earth. One of them has been tagged, and the 
sooner the other is disposed of the better for the 
peace of the human mind. 

Unless the south pole has been found by the 
Frenchmen, recent sorrows caused by unauthorized 
claimants suggest that it ought to be picketed 
by guards, with orders to let no one through who 
is unprovided with a card from the pole-finders’ 
union. 


Disparities of View at Princeton 

There was a good deal in the papers last week 
about a prevailing disparity of conviction at 
Princeton University as to the relation of the 
university to a graduate college for which a pro- 
vision of money had been made. A gift of half 
a million dollars from Wituiam Cooper Proctor 
had brought the funds for the endowment of this 
graduate college up to the point where it was 
possible to go ahead and do something about the 
building. But over the location and uses of a 
building there seems to have been a falling out. 
The desire of the donor of the half-million, and 
cf Dean West and part of the faculty and trustees, 
was to put up a building separated by some distance 
from the other college buildings, where the graduate 
students could all live together by themselves. But 
President Witson and a clear majority of the 
professors and trustees seem to have different 
views from these, objecting, apparently, to having 
the new college so far away from the others, and 
to the somewhat secluded and separate existence 
contemplated for the men who are to live in it, 
and preferring another site and different arrange- 
ments. Feeling seems to have run strong, and 
the upshot has been that Mr. Proctor has with- 
drawn his gift. 

Precisely what Dr. Witson wants is a good deal 
a matter of surmise, because he has not seen fit, at 
this writing, to publish his views. But he is known 
to have in mind a modification of existing condi- 
tions of social life at Princeton, and to hope to 
introduce what is known as the “quad” system, 
which would involve changes of association among 
the students and a disturbance of vested interests, 
which are highly distasteful to many Princeton 
graduates who like things as they are. So it is 
said that Dr. Witson has objected to the new col- 
lege, as proposed, because it would not fit into 
his “quad ” system, and it has been intimated that 
he is committed to an impossible ideal of demo- 
cratic relations in the university of which he is 
the head. Both the statement and the intimation 
are denied. 

Wide interest is felt in this clash, because the 
general subject is one that concerns all the Eastern 
colleges, and the problem involved is a problem 
that is on all their minds. Dr. Witson no doubt 
will say in due time what he has to say, and it is 
likely te be both wise and reasonable. But what- 
ever position he takes he will be likely to stick 
to, and win strong backing for it. We recall his 
remark last year to the effect that his interest was 
in teaching men who were worth teaching, and not 
in being president of a country club. On Feb- 
ruary 10th a committee of the trustees brought 
in a report sustaining Dr. Witson’s views as to 
the graduate school, which was accepted by a 
unanimous vote of the board. 


Mischievous Discussions 

The papers report that a considerable kicking 
about of embers is going on in Harvard College 
over the question whether or not the names of 
Confederate soldiers who were sons of Harvard 
should be placed on tablets in Memorial Hall. The 
question came up some time since, but there was 
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opposition by objectors who had the right to ob- 
ject, and the matter was dropped. Now, it seems, 
ithe undergraduates are busy with it again in the 
college papers, and the Sun reports that “ the con- 
troversy is assuming huge proportions among the 
student body, many of the Southerners believing 
that this raking up of old sores is at the least very 
ill-timed.” 

The young gentlemen who are agitating this 
question might profitably be spanked and put to 
bed. The question does not need agitation. Letter- 
writers and others who wish to gush about it 
should be entreated to find some other subject on 
which to disburse their sentiments, “The South- 
emers ” quoted are quite right. The reconciliation 
of the States was long ago accomplished and needs 
only to be let alone, but we must expect, no doubt, 
to suffer more or less from time to time from the 
labors of ill-advised reconcilers, who are se en- 
thusiastic for reconciliation that they are ready 
to tear open a healed wound in order to have the 
credit of binding it up again. 


The Tiber to the Wabash 

Alas for the good Pope! He is always con- 
scientious in his dealings, but not always lucky. 
He was not fortunate, as we see it, in the exercise 
of diseretion which led him to deny an audience 
to Mr. Fairnanks of Indiana, lately Vice-President 
of these States, because the eminent Hoosier tourist 
had engaged to speak in the American Methodist 
church at Rome. Mr. Famrpanks could not give 
up his engagement with the Methodist brethren, 
and so it had to be broken to him that the Holy 
Father would be unable to grant him an audience. 
There are two explanations. One is general— 
that the Pope does not receive any visitor to Rome 
who officiates in any church that is not Roman 
Catholic. The other, offered by Archbishop Ire- 
LAND, is particular—that the Methodists in Rome 
are perniciously active proselyters, and that the 
Pope could not receive a visitor who seemed to 
give full approval to their work. 

Either explanation is sufficient. What one might 
wish is that the good Pope might have a better 
appreciation of the usefulness of proselyting 
Methodists both in Rome and everywhere else 
where the Roman Catholie Church is strong and all- 
pervasive. Nothing seems to be so useful to that 
Church as lively Protestant competition. Wher- 
ever it has it it thrives; wherever it lacks it it gets 
into trouble. The spirit of man demands an 
opposition, or at least a religious alternative, to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The great mischicfs 
that have come on that Church have come from 
the denial of that alternative. Heretics were 
driven out of France and killed out of Spain to 
such an extent that Protestantism is weak in those 
countries, and the inevitable opposition to the 
strong Roman Catholic organization has to line 
up with atheists and haters of Christianity. An 
infusion of active Methodists might do both of 
those countries, and Italy too, enormous good, 
and incidentally might improve the position of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in Europe. If the 
Pope, with propriety, could subsidize the Meth- 
odist Association in Rome, it would pay to do it. 
The great majority of the conservative religionists 
of the Imperial City are probably shocked by the 
enterprise of the Methodists (we hear they adver- 
tise on the bill-boards),-and will adhere the eloser 
to their own persuasion because of their distaste 
for American novelties. But if the Methodists 
gather in some Italians, so much the better. It 
is hard to think what an Italian Methodist must be 
like; but never mind. The Methodists are natural 
radicals, and Europe is full of radicals in these 
days, and if some of them learn to be Methodists, 
so much the better for them and for Europe. 

After all, though the Pope has not subsidized 
the Methodist Association in Rome, he has given 
it a grand advertisement, right up next to reading 
matter, and they ought to thank him. 


Minnesota is Its Own Rockefeller 

It looks as though Minnesota might become the 
varadise of educators. In 1851 school lands were 
granted to it by the Federal Congress. Unlike 
Michigan, Towa, and Wisconsin, it hung on to 
its lands until they were worth something. The 
State Auditor reports that the school fund derived 
from them now amounts to $21,500,000, and that 
the State still holds three million acres of unsold 
Jands in which are enormous possibilities of value, 
especially from mineral deposits. The Auditor 
says he has 40,000 acres of land under mineral 
contracts from which he believes the State will 
receive, in the course of fifty years, $250,000,000. 
Out of this comfortable endowment the school 
fund will receive seventeen million dollars, the 
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university fund thirty millions, and the rest will 
go to the swamp-land fund, the income of which 
will be divided equally between the school fund 
and the maintenance of State institutions. 

Which goes to show what may happen to a State 
when*some one takes thought shrewdly for it in 
time. Nevertheless, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
which sold their school lands comparatively cheap, 
and have to depend on taxation for most of their . 
education funds, are not at all behind Minnesota 
in provision for schools and State universities. 
The taxpayers in those States willingly supply the 
deficiencies of the funds. 


The Monument to Phillips Brooks 

Sr.-Gaupens’s statue of Putttirs Brooks, un- 
veiled in Boston in Copley Square on January 
22d, has since been under contemplation in that 
town with interesting literary and eritical results. 
Interest in the statue is deep, of course. Both 
as the effigy and memorial of Bishop Brooks 
and as the last work of St.-GaupENs it is a monu- 
ment of great importance, interest in which will 
go .far beyond the bounds of Boston. Opinion 
about it, so far, is a good deal tinged with melan- 
choly. The feeling as yet is very prevalent in 
Boston that it is not wholly worthy either of the 
sculptor who made it or of the man it stands for. 
A figure of Bishop Brooks in the act of speaking 
has behind it a figure of Christ, whose hand is 
on the preacher’s shoulder. There is a tall cross 
above, and all is under an architectural canopy 
by Stanrorp Wuire, So it is all a posthumous 
production, Sr.-Gaupens and Wuhire both being 
dead. Moreover, the work was still in Sr.- 
GaupENs’s studio when he died, and has been 
east since his death, and though he had _ it 
in mind and in the making for seventeen years, 
it is still regarded as a work on which his final 
tudgment had not been passed. Everything about 
it is criticised, especially the introduction of the 
Christ figure, which was an exceedingly dificult 
feat to bring to suecessful execution. That in this 
case Sv.-Gaupens did sueceed with it is disputed, 
not at all with acrimony. but with something more 
like distress. The 7T'ranscript said of the monu- 
ment on the day of unveiling: 

It is with the sincerest regret that we are obliged 
to say that this new monument fails to measure up 
to the standard of the artist’s really great public 
works, such as the SHERMAN and FarrRAGutT in New 
York, the LIncoLNn in Chicago, the SHaw in Boston, 
and the ADAMS memorial in Washington. It is hard 
to have to admit it. To say the very best things of 
it that could truthfully be said would be but to * damn 
it with faint praise.” 

An artist, unnamed, whose opinion was asked, 
said: 

“T think it is a crime against Sr.-GAUDENS 
and against Brooks, and yet it is a better monument 
than I expected. The design is fundamentally wrong, 
and yet had Sr.-GaupeNs lived long enough to earry 
out the work himself, in his customary deliberate way, 
I really believe he might have made of it, in spite of 
the bad design, a great work of art. 

These views show the tendency of criticism. 
There are other opinions that are much more 
favorable, and meanwhile there is a little crowd 
always in front of the monument (which stands 
close to the wall of Trinity Church) studying it, 
each for himself, and trying to come to a conclu- 
sion about it. The figure of Christ is what seems 
most to give pause to the contemplative mind. 
It is, to be sure, a daring and difficult conception. 
St.-Gaupens liked such supplementary figures, as 
witness the angel in the SHAW monument and the 
figure of Victory in the SHERMAN monument in 
the Plaza here. The Brooks monument must stand 
and season, and people must get used to it, before 
the final word about it can be said. 

A picture of the monument will be found ‘on 
page 7 of this issue of the WEEKLY. 


A Fleet for Canada 

Canada has a military force from which, if 
she chooses, she can loan soldiers to fight the 
wars of Great Britain. It will be remembered 
she sent some regiments to fight the Boers. Now 
she contemplates a ficet, and the question is under 
discussion how much control she would retain 
over her warships. Sir Witrrip Laurier is for 
a fleet to be kept under Canada’s sole control. 
Another opinion objects to a fleet altogether, and 
a third would have the Dominion contribute the 
price of two Dreadnoughts to the British Ad- 
miralty. It is an interesting issue, such as has 
never arisen here. The discussion of it shows 
how very nearly independent Canada considers 
herself to be, and how entirely free to determine 
for herself and at her leisure whether she shall 
eventually be still more independent or not quite 
so much so. 








The Quality of Pleasures 


ONE feels at times that it is worth while to forego 
for the sake of the heightened sensations of delayed 
gratification. So, doubtless, to one for some months 
blinded, must the wonder and amazement of the most 
ordinary sights repay a thousandfold the temporary 
deprivation. Illness and suffering are almost made 
good by the delight of convalescence, and to live a 
great part of life out of sight and hearing of the main 
currents of life is sometimes worth while for the 
sake of the vividness and surprise with which life 
strikes us when we emerge from hiding. 

It is almost like coming from the dark into the 
light, to come from a far-away shut-off room where 
books are the only people, and paper the only con- 
veyor of intercourse, into the swift rush and multiple 
excitements of the city streets. Impressions are all 
new, keen, full of surprises. Perhaps the first question 
the student asks himself as he stares about him is 
whether, after all, the word decadent, often as one sees 
it hurled at modern nations, can have any application 
at all to a people, so alert, so restless so infinitely 
childish. And first of all one looks at the modes of 
diversion offered! The level of the average play, the 
vaudeville show, the music, the posters and adver- 
tisements set to trip the feet of chance passers-by, 
would argue only the most infantine level of attention. 
For amusements, food, drink, glare, glitter, noise, or 
the most primitive of rhythms, cover the main ground. 
This is not to say that there are no intellectual 
diversions, but only that they are so in the minority 
that we would seem to need to fear under-development 
rather than decadence, a starved intellect rather 
than one overfed. 

Perhaps there is no juster measure of the grade of 
our culture than our amusements. A certain young 
lady who had taken a very expensive tour through 
Kurope came home announcing proudly, “I never 
read about what I ought to see”; and unabashed by 
the bromidic taunt, she added, “I don’t know any- 
thing about pictures and such things, but I know 
what I like.” And for all that Europe and the gal- 
leries of England, France, Germany, and Italy had 
done for her, she might quite as well have stayed in 
her own room and read the ladies’ journals. Literally 
she had covered Europe, at great expense, without a 
very meretricious taste receiving even a single jolt 
of improvement. She had walked past miles of 
BoTTiceLLi, GiorTTo, SASSETTI, FRANCESCA, SIGNORELLI, 
but the nearest approach she had made to appreciation 
of any kind was to like the sweet peasant Madonnas 
and warm, chubby brown babies of MuRILLo, which is 
well enough as far as it goes. The fact was not so 
sad as the doctrine it involved, namely, that one is 
quite justified in having an uneducated taste. 

GOETHE says somewhere in Wilhelm Meister, that 
each man owes it to himself to hear daily a beauti- 
ful song, read a great poem, look at an excellent 
picture, and, if he can, speak a few rational words. To 
his somewhat new eighteenth-century culture that 
may have seemed an almost impossible reach. To- 
day it is within easy grasp of who is willing to seize 
it. Great poetry is cheap and accessible; only the 
minor poets are expensivé to own nowadays. Me- 
chanical devices are ever perfecting means of carry- 
ing the best music to the remotest parts of the earth. 
Great paintings are still difficult to come at, but 
photographs go a long way, and that comparatively 
few people care anything about painting in our land 
may be derived from measuring the crowds that 
throng the Hippodrome against those who frequent 
the Metropolitan Museum, and the occasional lonely 
straggler who wanders into the smaller collections. 

'm Europe, more particularly in Italy, one sees a 
peasant father with a wife and half a dozen or so 
children straggling through the galleries of a Sunday, 
standing with unerring judgment before the finest 
work; he has a legaey of taste that has probably fil- 
tered down to him through generations of people who 
read history and stories, religion and politics, pictured 
on canvas and In stone. 

In speaking of a low level of art, a certain great 
critic writes, “It catches your affention instead of 
your attention conquering it.” This is the test of 
all great art. It demands training, effort, submission, 
work, Pleasures which impose themselves upon our 
inertia from the outside are the easy pleasures 
of a low level, and the pleasures that truly bring us a 
reward are those which the attention trains itself to 
select and then enjoy. 

Great art makes, indeed, the same demands that 
great virtue makes. First. a deliberate conquering 
of our natural, inborn inertia, our human tendeney to 
degenerate into an oyster. It requires, like virtue, 
obedience and submission to authority. When one 
who has studied long and lived among pictures tells 
us, for example, that GiorGione is a greater painter 
than Bontrazio, we must. believe it before we know 
it. When we are told that a BrETHoveN quartette 
given by the Knerser players is better than ragtime 
by Prior’s band. we have to begin by faith. It is 
the same story with the higher pleasures as with 
the higher virtues—“ Do the deed and ye shall know 
the doctrine.” Who has fed his mind for many years 
on DANTE and SHAKESPEARE will not be led astray 
by fourth-rate writers. A standard almost involun- 
tarily grows up in the mind which acts as a preserv- 
ative. 

A plea for more quality in our diversions is often 
met by the question. “ Why should one exert oneself 
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about pleasure? Surely enough exertion is required for 
the daily, necessary work, and pleasure should be in- 
stinctive.” But the answer to this is, that the cheap 
and easy pleasures wear out and desert us when most 
we are in need. Say what one will, life is not cheap 
and easy. Who tries to get through it by such 
means falls down sooner or later. The most devoted 
habitué of the vaudeville show meets sorrows, the 
loss of a child, the downfall of a character, for which 
vulgar jokes and comic songs are no solace. But 
there is no sorrow, no outlook upon life, which may 
not be ennobled and uplifted by a Bacnu cantata, or 
an hour before the Sistine Madonna, for one who 
has submitted to the training which means an ini- 
tiation into the solaces of art. 

There is one more plea for aiming at quality in our 
pleasures. All true esthetic appreciation is a means 
to a better relation among men. ‘The lower pleas- 
ures cannot be shared. If we love wine we cannot 
drink it and give it too. If we adore our posses- 
sions we must guard them from the greed of others. 
We cannot both use and lend the gorgeous gown or the 
fine horse. Material things wears out by use, and dis- 
sipate in going. But if we train ourselves to love 
great music and enjoy fine paintings, we may share 
our love and enjoyment infinitely without diminution. 
We may, indeed, open up whole new fields of joy to 
men as did RusKIN and Brownina with their great 
love of Renaissance painting. And as virtue is, more 
than anything else, the relation of man to man, the 
love of a spiritual quality in our enjoyments may 
become thus the handmaid to virtue. 


Correspondence 
FOOTBALL 


East OraAnGE, N. J., February 1, 1910. 
l'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In view of the consideration now being given 
to the subject of reform in football methods, it would 
seem that suggestions are in order from others than 
those who are held in bondage, in a measure, by old- 
time ideas in connection with this game. 

Among the suggestions the writer has to propose are 
the following: 

This question should be: considered from the point 
of view of the effect on character, especially as in- 
fluencing the onlookers of the game, as well as on the 
players. The day is past when violent physical con- 
tact between individuals is needed as a developing in- 
fluence on moral character; and that really is the only 
argument of any weight that I have ever heard ad- 
vanced in favor of the present-day method of football- 
playing; which is merely a return to the savagery 
pertaining to the old barbaric instincts of the race, 
and as was formerly illustrated in the gladiatorial 
arena. 

So-called “ football” can be made an exceedingly 
helpful game, both from the hygienic and social points 
of view. But if so, it must be entirely purged of 
undignified, brutal, and cowardly individual and mass 
plays. The ball should be either kicked, run with, 
thrown, or touched down by its holder. If the player 
having the ball in his hands is touched while holding 
the ball by the hand of a player on the opposing side, 
the ball should be given to the opposing side. The 
players should have very distinctively different colors 
of dress, and be widely spread over the entire field. 
To make a goal the ball should be passed between the 
goal-posts at a level below that at which an active goal- 
keeper might find it possible to intercept the ball and 
return it to the field. The levels above the lower zone 
should be obstructed by a rebounding net. No other 
player should be allowed to approach the goal-keeper 
closely. The goal-posts should be sufficiently wide 
apart to allow for getting the ball past the goal-keeper 
by quick active play. Other than touching the holder 
of the ball with the hand, all interference, either by 
individuals or mass plays, should be eliminated. Of 
course there can be a large number of interesting de- 
tails developed out of an open play, which T will not 
here even suggest. 

One can imagine the interest to the onlooker of 
such an open game as this would be, bringing into 
general activity the entire opposing forces over the 
entire space of the field, as compared with the intensi- 
fied brutal mass plays and slugging of the old-time 
game. 

It is time that America should adopt the idea that 
gentlemen should play a “ gentleman’s game.” It is 
certainly far from heing a gentlemanly thing for a 
lot of heavy brutes to all hurl themselves at the 
weakest man on the opposing side and try to kill him. 

While on the subject of intensity of action in popular 
games, it may not be out of place to refer to the great 
improvements that would be possible in baseball if 
the playing was more distributed among all the 
plavers. Tf the pitcher were compelled to deliver the 
ball from such a distance or in such a way that it is 
possible onee in a while for the batter to hit it there 
would be a lot more fun for those who go to witness 
the game. 

The world moves and evolution in popular games is a 
continual occurrence. It is to be hoped that evolution 
in this respect will be in the right direction. 

T am. sir, 
MEDIcUS. 


PACIFIC MEATLESSNESS 
Winston-Satem N C.. January 31. 1970. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Will you hearken to an optimistic note con- 
cerning current agitation on meat prices? 

Some years ago a similar state of affairs led many 
to eliminate meat, particularly, from their bills of 
fare, and they found themselves enjoying better health 
in consequence. The present uprising of the oppressed 
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will, doubtless. greatly augment the number of con- 
verts, and, as in the case of Daniel and his three com- 
panions, they will find themselves “ fairer and fatter ” 
at the end of their experiment. 

* History repeats itself” is a phrase for which there 
would be no necessity if we weren’t too dull or obsti- 
nate to profit by advice and examples given in the 
Bible. 

Forty years ago, when food faddists were almost un- 
known in small towns, an observant mother said that 
her boys squabbled and fought incessantly when they 
ate meat freely, and were peaceable enough when they 
didn’t. So don’t you see what a boon high-priced meat 
really is? We shall lose our belligerence, and “ beat 
our swords into ploughshares, our spears into pruning- 
hooks, neither shall we learn war any more.” 


I am, sir, 
Ges. 


THE “NO FENCE LAW” 
Morristown, TENN.. January 30, 1910. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial of the date of the 29th, en- 
titled “ Consideration of Causes,” of the high prices 
you give several causes. 

Permit me to call attention to one cause that I have 
never seen in public print, viz., what we, down South, 
all the “ No Fence Law.” It is a general Jaw prohibit- 
ing the running at large on the publie highways of any 
domestic animals, cows, hogs, ete. This law is almost 
universal east of the Mississippi River. Its effect is 
to prevent the laboring-man, working on the farm 
by the day, from keeping any live stock. 

The writer well remembers the time, not many years 
ago, when every tenant living in cabins along the pub- 
lic roads in East Tennessee had the wood-yard, the hog- 
trough, and the patient old milk-cow at the tumble- 
down front gate, and all on the public highway. Now 
nothing is left but the wood-yard. 

To successfully raise pigs, the brood-sows must have 
an abundance of slop feed. To raise calves there must 
be individual attention given the cows. The farmers 
who have heretofore depended on the small raiser of 
pigs and ealves for their annual supply of young ani- 
mals for fattening purposes have not noted the effect 
of the “ No Fence Law” and have not made the neces- 
sary provision for keeping up the diminishing supply 
of young animals. 

The law has had the effect of cutting off the division 
of Jabor in the growing of stock, and to prepare to 
raise hogs successfully by the hundred calls for con- 
siderable outlay in preparing suitable apparatus for 
cooking food for brood-sows. Hence a genuine scarcity 
of the young animals for fattening use, and a rise in 
price of the finished product in the form of pork and 
beef. IT an, sir, 

T. A. HIsry. 


THE “WEEKLY” AND THE RUM QUESTION 
New York, January 27, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As an old friend of the WEEKLY’s I will ask 
to be allowed to add my mite of commendation for the 
truly courageous stand you have taken—and are main- 
taining—on the rum question. Your article on beer, 
to which exception is being taken in certain quarters, 
was admirable in exemplifying a dispassionate state 
of mind. Although no beer-drinker myself, I can 
none the less appreciate the freedom from harm there 
would be in a temperate indulgence in this liquor when 
properly brewed. And your common-sense attitude on 
the subject of light wines is no less praiseworthy. 

Before the use of alcoholic beverages is entirely 
abolished human nature will have to undergo a com- 
plete reformation. There are other and more crying 
evils that call for immediate correction, to which may 
be directly traced much of the incitement to intem- 
perance. After these evils can have been eradicated— 
and such a state of affairs would border on the ideal— 
then the remedying of the vice of the addiction to 
aleohol, or, just as bad, to drugs, may be an easy 
matter. At the present time, however, the subject 
calls for intelligent treatment; for in our army is seen, 
as you say, the most deplorable effect of trying to 
“run a country on the lines of an inebriate asylum.” 

lL am, sir, 
CHARLES DREYFUSS. 


REPUBLICANS COULD NOT WIN NOW 
CortLanp, N. Y., January 22, 1910. 
Yo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I was in hopes that HARPER’s WEEKLY would 
eventually give the true reasons and causes for the 
present high cost of all food products. But its com- 
ments under the caption of ‘Why Things Cost So 
Much,” in the January 22d number, fail to throw 
positive light on the present conditions of living ex- 
penses. There may be some truth in the statement 
that the number of people has increased faster than 
pasture acreage and tillers of the soil. But it is my 
opinion, and in that conclusion IT am not alone, that 
if our legislators would conscientiously and unitedly 
labor for the good and welfare of the largest number 
of people, and not connive to favor one another for per- 
sonal advantage, much of the present trouble and un- 
easiness would not exist. I believe in a reasonable 
tariff and fair protection for all classes, but the re- 
cent “downward ” revision is a failure in that it has 
worked in the opposite direction. If our lawmakers, 
both State and national, would cease listening to greedy 
capital, graft, trusts, and combinations, relief would 
come in a natural course. However, whatever the 
causes, T venture the assertion that if there were to 
be held a general election in this country next week 
the Republican party, of which I am a loyal and 
staunch member, would be buried so deep that it would 
require the strength of more than one smiling Bill or 
African hunter to resurrect: it. 

I am, sir, 
GrorGE J. MAGER. 
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® PHILLIPS:-BROOKS # 
PREACHER OF-THE-WORD-OF GOD 
#48. LOVER OF MANKIND -2.#:. 
BORNiNBOSTON ADMDCCCXXKV 
DIED: IN-BOSTON AD-MDCCCXCIl1 
THIS-MONV MEN TI: IS-ERECTED:BY 
HISFELLOW: CITIZENS AD-MCMX 


THE MEMORIAL TO PHILLIPS BROOKS 


The St.-Gaudens statue of Phillips Brooks, the gift of the people of Boston, which was unveiled recently in that city, stands 

against the wall of Trinity Church on Copley Square, Boston. This sculpture was the last work of St.-Gaudens, its architec- 

tural setting. being the design of the late Stanford White. The merits of the monument are under fervent discussion in Boston 
Copyright, 1907 and 1908, by A. H. St.-Gaudens. From a Copley Print, copyright, 1910, by Curtis & Cameron, Inc., Boston 
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A scene at Bluff City—Estrada’s 
troops ready to leave for Greytown 


Red Cross officers in charge of feed- 
ing the Zelayan prisoners at Bluff City 


The steam-tug “ Pioneer” which was of great 
value for expeditions along the Rama River 














The wife of a prominent mining engineer who is accompany- 
ing her husband through Nicaragua in spite of the revolution 




















A group of Zelayan prisoners who 
were being held at Bluff City 














The Estrada navy which blockaded Greytown the 
“Ometepe” (to the left) and the tug “ Blanca” 

















The Red Cross squad from the U.S.S. “ Tacoma,” 
who superintended the feeding of the prisoners 





























General Estrada (in the centre, wearing a white Panama 
hat) and his generals who were about to attack Greytown 

















The Red Cross squad from the U.S.S. ‘ Ta- 
coma” at mess in their quarters on shore 

















The Red Cross officers erected this shelter 
in which to quarter the Zelayan prisoners 

















The transport “ Utstein” lying at the wharf 
at Bluff City, and loading troops for Greytown 


WITH THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


Specimens of the troops commanded by General 
Estrada about to embark at Bluff City for Greytown 


IN NICARAGUA 


SCENES AT BLUFF CITY, NICARAGUA, SHOWING THE FORCES OF GENERAL ESTRADA AND HIS ENCAMPMENT THERE OF ZELAYAN PRISONERS 


(These photographs were taken by H. F. Lefevre, mining engineer) 
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WZ NE of the factors of American col- 
) eX’ lege and university management of 

LY rapid growth in recent years is the 
practice of systematic advertising. 
Under this term are not included the 
customary newspaper notices of 
examinations, dates of beginnings 
of terms, and similar information 
printed for the convenience of the 
publie, but those publications whose distinctive object 
is to catch the eve of the possible student and in the 
end to attract him to a particular institution. Such 
advertising matter appears under several forms, but 
usually as circulars and pamphlets printed and dis- 
tributed by the college, or paid advertisements in 
papers and magazines. All of these agencies, as used 
by the better colleges, have at bottom a good purpose 
and no doubt a certain amount of good comes from 
them. The practice has, however, assumed in recent 
years proportions which no one could have anticipated. 
There are institutions of learning which live only by 
advertising. Advertising is in large measure respon- 
sible for the presence in the colleges of a great num- 
ber of ill-prepared students who otherwise would be in 
local schools. Some consideration of the history and 
growth of the practice is, therefore, not without value. 

The last number of Who’s Who in America contains 
formal advertisements from some twenty of the leading 
colleges and universities of the United States, includ- 
ing institutions in all parts of the country, both those 
on private foundation and those supported by taxation. 
In addition to these the same publication contains 
advertisements of over three hundred other educational 
institutions, including colleges, military schools, 
secondary schools, schools of business, schools of ex- 
pression, of dentistry, gymnastics, law, medicine, 
music, physical education, piano-tuning, science, tech- 
nology, and theology. 

It is of some interest to note the particular things 
which these twenty well-known institutions refer to in 
their advertisements. In every case some mention is 
made of the curriculum; fourteen announce the degrees 
offered; twelve give the library facilities; nine the ad- 
vantages to be found in physical training and athletics; 
eight the equipment, or the physical plant; eight also 
offer an historical account of the institution; two the 
requirements for admission; two the number in the 
instructing staff: two an account of the publications 
of the institution; two the control or government of 
the institution; and one each the list of distinguished 
alumni, the names of the board of trustees, the advan- 
tages of location, and the moral influence. Amherst 
College gives information on twelve of these topics, 
while the Armour Institute is content with a state- 
ment of the curriculum and of the degrees granted. 
The usual range of the advertisements is from five to 
eight topics. One is accompanied by an illustration. 

The sums which the stronger institutions spend upon 
paid advertising vary between wide limits. Only a 
few institutions prinf financial statements in such 
form as to show exactly what this expenditure is. 
Where such statements appear in treasurers’ reports, 
therefore, it is almost impossible to ascertain whether 
they refer to the regular catalogues or to distinctive 
advertising literature. 

The State universities as a rule have dealt but 
sparingly with paid advertisements. One of these, 
however, issued this year an unusual advertisement 
in the form of an old-fashioned broadside, neatly 
printed in black and red. ‘The best investment for 
the State,” the broadside reads, “is the education of 
all its citizens to their highest efficiency.”” The earning 
power of a man with college training is then compared 
with the earning power of a man with only elementary 
school training, and the value of the one life over the 
other is estimated at forty thousand dollars. The 
poster concludes: “ But an education will not only in- 
crease his earning capacity. It will help him to clearer 
thinking, to purer feeling, to stronger willing. Litera- 
ture, architecture, friendship, music, nature will speak 
to him in more varied and finer tones. It will give 
him a clearer vision, a wider horizon, and help him to 
a more satisfying life.” . 

The State universities have generally sought for a 
constituency among the youth of their own States, 
and their advertising methods have been in the main 
indirect. The high-school inspector who represents the 
State institutions is sometimes more of an advertising 
agent than an impartial inspector, and this is accen- 
tuated in those States where the State university and 
the agricultural college are rivals and each has an 
inspector in the field. This abuse, however, ought not 
to obseure the fact that there is no other service which 
a State university can render which is more clearly 
its duty, or which counts more in the educational 
progress of a whole State, than an honest, efficient, 
and discriminating inspection of secondary schools. 
Former President Jesse rendered a notable service in 
Missouri in this field. 

In the present crowded condition of the State univer- 
sities of the Central West one reads with some degree 
of wonder in a single edition of a New York paper 
formal advertisements of the universities of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Illinois. 

_Paid advertising by old and famous institutions of 
higher learning is apparently distinctively an American 
practice. One can scarcely imagine Balliol or Pem- 
broke or the universities of Berlin or Paris sending 
out the sort of advertising literature which Harvard 
and Chicago distribute. 

There is a form of advertising which is in use in 
English institutions of higher learning of which we 
have no knowledge in this country—the advertising of 
professorships in order to bring to the attention of a 





Advertising the Colleges 


By Henry S. Pritchett 
President Carnegie Foundation 


wide circle of scholars the advantages of a particular 
chair. For example, the London papers have contained 
during the past summer regular advertisements of the 
chairs to be filled in October in the newly created na- 
tional university of Ireland, and of similar chairs in 
the colleges at Cork, at Galway, and in University 
College, Dublin. The salaries and emoluments of the 
various chairs are stated in detail—a_ professorship 
of metaphysics carries an annual salary of £700, a 
professorship of the theory and practice of education, 
£400, and the like. The widest publicity is given by 
this means to the places to be filled and the fullest 
opportunity to all scholars to present statements of 
their qualifications, together with testimonials as to 
their fitness. This method of attaining a larger choice 
in the filling of professorships has never commended 
itself to American colleges. The spectacle of a well- 
known scholar—like Clerk-Maxwell, for example—pre- 
senting himself as an active candidate and filing testi- 
monials from his friends and colleagues has been rather 
distasteful to American ideas of scholarly dignity. 
And yet, after all, it may well be questioned whether 
the practice of paid advertising of a university is any 
more consistent with academic modesty. The ultimate 
justification of the practice rests upon its actual sue- 
cess in widening the choice of men for a given pro- 
fessorship. The British habit of advertising for pro- 
fessors is certainly more frank and less commercial in 
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its tendency than our habit of advertising for students. 
The latter practice has grown enormously in the past 
ten years, and has developed from occasional sporadic 
notices in local papers to bureaus of publicity and 
systematic advertising. The effect of this development 
is worthy of some study, not merely on account of its 
rapid growth, but also in order to estimate the quality 
of students thus drawn into the colleges and the effect 
upon the colleges themselves. 

Harvard College appears to have led in this matter, 
as in many others. The first advertisement of Har- 
vard in the Atlantic Monthly was printed in February, 
1870, and at that time occasioned much discussion as 
being a departure from old-time ideals of academic 
dignity. Since that day the habit has ‘spread, the 
smaller and younger colleges taking their cue from 
the older institutions and painting the advantages of 
the college training in colors more and more glowing. 
A coHege which cannot equal Harvard’s equipment 
finds it quite possible to outdo the university in its 
advertisements. The youth in the small town finds, 
therefore, such bids as these: “College Better than 
University ”; “ Finest College Spirit”; “ Every Col- 
lege Activity”; ‘‘ New Science Hall has six lecture- 
rooms, three laboratories, engine and dynamo”; 
“ Long-established and dominant tone of culture”; 
“Proved power to make scholars and noblemen. 
Studies for engineers, lawyers, doctors, business men, 
scientists, teachers, preachers, completes the circle of 
desirability—is ideal”; “ Education par excellence ”; 
“Glorious location.” The president of one college 
states in his last annual report: “ About two million 
copies of the following ad have been printed in our 
church papers!” 

A college in Virginia offers in its catalogue the fol- 
lowing “ reductions ”: 

“1. We give to each young man who expects to 
preach, and has begun publie work in some way, $7 
per term of his tuition. 

“2. To any parent who has twelve children, ten of 
them living, two of them in the college at the same 
time, one free literary tuition will be given; if only 
one is sent, one-half tuition will be given.” 

One of the most common educational advertisements 
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to catch the eye is that of the University of Chicago 
in connection with its correspondence department, 
which reads as follows: 


“ Home Stupy. Tie UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Physi 
cians, Bankers, and students desiring to finish either 
a High School or College course. One-half the work 
for a Bachelor’s degree may thus be done. Tue UNI 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. Div. W. Chicago, III.” 


The suggestion contained in the last two lines con- 
cerning a degree earned in large measure by corre 
spondence is rather more of a bid for candidates for 
degrees than is made by other institutions of corre 
sponding dignity and scholarly standing. 

Among the interesting advertisements sent out by 
educational agencies are the pamphlets and _ leaflets 
issued by denominational boards of education. All of 
these agencies show increasing appreciation of the 
need for differentiation of institutions as well as for a 
closer contact with the general system of education. 

Perhaps the most remarkable publication of this 
kind is the last pamphlet of the Presbyterian College 
soard, entitled Our Presbyterian Colleges. The leatlet 
contains illustrated advertisements of the Presbyterian 
colleges scattered across the continent. The reasons 
why students should attend these colleges are given 
therein with great fulness. The statement begins: 
“It (the board) aims to have every Presbyterian col 
lege as nearly as may be a copy of the first College of 
the Apostles ”! 

The reasons are stated in detail why colleges should 
remain denominational. Among these some promi 
nence is given to the following: “ Denominational 
connection tends to limit the number of colleges and 
to eliminate the least promising.” 

This statement is so extraordinary in view of our 
educational history that it seems worth while to quote 
the reasons given in its support. 

‘Local real-estate movements tend constantly to 
multiply the number of colleges. It is rarely de 
rominational pride or sectarian feeling that starts a 
college, but purely local real-estate reasons. Most col 
leges proposed in the West will go to the denomination 
offering the most. The College Board for twenty-five 
years has entertained scores of such offers, rarely de 
nominational in origin. It was so successful in pre 
venting our church from accepting such offers that did 
not promise well, while it was named the Board of Aid 
for Colleges, that it was stigmatized in the West by 
disappeinted promoters as ‘The Board of Hindrance 
for Colleges.” It has eliminated three Presbyterian 
colleges from a certain State that cannot yet support 
one; in several States and Territories it has secured, 
sometimes after years of constant effort, the union of 
institutions that could not hope for successful separate 
existence. It has endeavored, with the approval of 
successive General Assemblies, to have a State get one 
college in sound condition and fairly endowed before 
undertaking to support a second. It has pursued this 
policy not because it would not be an advantage to 
the chureh and to the State to have several good col 
leges, but solely because it is rarely in the power of 
any State to build up more than one college of a single 
denomination at a time so that it may reach a satis 
factory condition.” 

These words are most illuminating as to the whole 
process by which unnecessary colleges are inaugurated. 
For whatsoever the Presbyterian College Board has 
done to unite weak efforts and for whatever virtue 
it has shown in refusing the offers of the real-estate 
promoters, all who are interested in edueation will 
give it due credit. One might well wish that this 
policy had been fully established before the board took 
over the so-called Westminster University of Denver, 
its most recent acquisition and duly advertised in this 
booklet. At the time when this was done Denver was 
already oversupplied with colleges. Among these was 
a Methodist university certainly entitled to be con 
sidered a representative of Christian education I 
very much fear that the Westminster College is not a 
college of the Apostles, and that it crept into the fold 
at one of those unfortunate moments when denomina- 
tional ambition and real-estate promotion temporarily 
got the upper hand. 

Even a superficial examination of the practice of 
advertising shows that it has consequences of no 
mean order for the college and for education. 

One of these has just been alluded to, namely, that 
in the competition by advertising the weakest college 
can outshine the strongest university. Thus, the Val 
paraiso University, which has recently begun to put 
advertisements into the magazines, having apparently 
been corrupted by the example of the older institu- 
tions, has a more alluring advertisement than some 
of the largest universities. It boasts a larger enrol 
ment and offers to meet the student at any stage of his 
education for less money than any other bidder. And 
yet this institution, notwithstanding the fact that it 
has given educational help to many who otherwise 
might never have got outside their home facilities, 
is not a university at all. It exists on the inequali- 
ties of our present educational organization. Unfortu- 
nately it is undertaking to do many things which it 
ean only do badly; but in the advertising competition 
it has every advantage, for it keeps a department store. 

No youth seeking a college education and no man 
looking toward the profession of law or of medicine 
ought to allow himself to be influenced in any measure 
by paid advertisements. It is impossible for any 
candidate for the college or the medical school to 

(Continued on page 34) 

































The ancient lock on the bedroom door 
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The quaint old staircase 




















A cupboard in one of the upstairs passages 


























At the outskirts of Sulgrave village 






































The room where Americans have tea—formerly Lawrence Washington’s sitting-room The entrance to the historic Washington house 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE WASHINGTONS 


IN THE PICTURESQUE ENGLISH VILLAGE OF SULGRAVE, IN THE COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON, STANDS THE OLD HOME OF LAWRENCE WASHINGTON—OF WHOM GEORGE 


WASHINGTON WAS A DESCENDANT—WHICH IS VISITED EACH YEAR BY MANY PATRIOTIC AMERICAN TOURISTS 
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% is discovered sitting on slim gilt 
chairs in a _ well-appointed room. 
A silver tea-service, the kettle hiss- 
ing on the hob, and the tea-table pro- 
yy)'vided with cream-jug, sugar-bowl. 
and a small dish filled with thin 
slices of lemon occupies an advantageous position near 
the softly burning cannel-coal fire. The room is cozy 
and well lighted. The section is composed of youths 
handsome even according to the high West Point 
standard. They have learned how to sit on the 
fragile chairs without seeming apprehensive. They 
are of the corps d’élite, the Military Aides Division, 
undergoing special preparation for detail to the White 
House after graduation. The instructor is a woman 
who has qualified herself for the high and important 
work by several years’ experience as a social secretary 
at Washington. <A curate holding plates containing 
thin slices of buttered bread and little cakes stands 
beside the tea-table. The recitation begins. 

Hostess-Instructor. “The young gentlemen who 
acted as visiting ladies will serve to-day those who per- 
formed the duties of aides at the last recitation.” 

Straightway there ensues a _ well-bred and _ well- 
ordered commotion. Half of the section remains 
seated and uncrosses its legs. The other half rises, and 
murmuring, ‘“ One or two lumps, please?” and, “ Shall 
I give you cream or a slice of lemon?” proceeds to 
cluster about the tea-table and execute the orders 
they have received. The Hostess-Instructor watches 
their every movement with a keen and critical eye and 
makes suggestions and comments. Finally, when the 
tea has been poured and distributed: 

Hostess-Instructor. “ Now, I hope you young gentle- 
men have thoroughly prepared your social-chatter 
lesson. Mr. Dash will recite first.” 

Cadet Dashes arises from his chair and, throwing 
himself into an attitude of unstudied grace, begins to 
murmur in a beautifully modulated voice a string of 
the polite nothings that pass muster as conversation 
around official tea-tables. After the other members of 
the section have each recited in turn the Hostess- 
Instructor presents to them the following list of ques- 


tions with the request that answers be returned at 
the next recitation: 

“Tf the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court arrived at 
the same mement, which should be presented and 
served first?” 

“In functions participated in by the President, the 
Vice-President, the Secretary of State, and ambassa- 
dors of foreign powers, state the order of precedence.” 

“ At the President’s New-Year reception, which is re- 
ceived first, the public printer, the librarian of Con- 
gress, or the president of the Columbian Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb?” 

“What system have you for memorizing which of 
the wives of Cabinet members and ambassadors take 
lemon and which cream in their tea, and how many 
lumps of sugar, if any?” 

The members of the section take formal good-by of 
the Hostess-Instructor, and after a profusion of bows 
retire from the room in their settled order of pre- 
cedence. 





Yes, indeed, Eunice, something like this may come 
to pass. Where the demand is so active the supply 
will be created. We are learning, child, and the uplift 
is in the air, but it is most confusing to some of us 
who come from west of the Kaw, where a man can 
still eat a square meal and call it breakfast and not 
be ashamed of it. 

I was born in the short-grass country, and when | 
was a boy my folks moved to Arizona. I used to see 
a lot of army officers in those days. We didn’t know 
but one kind; I thought all of them were pretty much 
alike. They were hard-bitted, two-fisted men that 
could do anything a man was called to do in that 
country. Sometimes days and days would pass out 
there when a man moving about would not come upon 
a manicure parlor or sleep in a house where they had 
ever seen a pair of silk pajamas. It certainly was a 
rude, rough-neck country. We thought tea was an 
Oriental luxury, but what we didn’t know about 
making coffee never has been discovered. The army 
officers we knew were like the other men in that coun- 
try. I would have been willing to bet that almost 
any one of them would have stood ready to bite a 
grizzly bear if they came to a clinch. When the nice 
young fellows from West Point used to come out to 
join they called them “ shave-tails,” and didn’t make 
pets of them. Maybe they do it yet. It’s a long time 
since I’ve been out there. 

I remember and can tell the first time I ever saw a 
military aide to the President earning his salary as 
; ; fixed by law. It was at 
a reception at the White 











House when Mr. Roose- 
velt was President. In 
those days all persons 
invited to White House 
receptions were divided 
into two parts, just like 
Seidlitz powders, and 
provided with white and 
blue tickets of admis- 
sion. I had a_ white 
ticket; so did several 
thousand other persons. 
We outnumbered the 
blue tickets more than 
ten: to one; we _ were 
the popular branch. The 
blue tickets went in at 
the front door and met 
the President before the 
white tickets were ad- 
mitted to his presence. 
We went in the east 
entrance of the White 
House _ opposite’ the 
Treasury Building, and 
left our coats and rub- 








President Taft’s first walk 


ber shoes in little racks 
in the long corridor nor- 
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mally devoted to the glass cabinets containing plates 
used on the White House dinner-table when Millard 
Fillmore and Rutherford .B. Hayes and Benjamin 
Harrison and others were President. Presently we 
trailed up-stairs in a long queue across the central 
reception hall through the family dining-room and the 
big state dining-room, through the Red Room, and 
into the presence of Mr. Roosevelt. As we shuffled 
nearer and nearer we noted that opposite the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt stood two military officers 
in full uniform. Gold belts were strapped about their 
waists and at their sides hung swords. They were in- 
troducing the long line to the President and his wife. 
One of them I knew. We had known each other for 
a long time. Yet when I came up to him he looked 
me straight in the eye and asked in a voice intended 
for my ear alone, 

“What name, please?” 

“ MeDermott,” said I, in a clear, penetrating voice. 

As one who might announce, “ We-have-with-us-to- 
night,” the captain bowed to the President and pre- 
sented in a loud, firm voice, 

“Mr. President, Mr. Frelinghuysen.” 

The President grabbed my hand as though he had 
been waiting for me all the evening, as though all 
that had gone before was mere waste and that for 
him, at least. the climax of the evening had come. 
“ How de do, Mr. Willingham?” he said; “it is a real 
pleasure to see you here to-night.” A confused memory 
of the bobbing heads of the wives of the Cabinet, and 
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““What name, please?” 


I found myself in the East Room. My experience 
had been that of a dry leaf caught in a strong 
draught. 

Later in the evening I went to my friend the ecap- 
tain. “Why did you tell the President that my name 
was Frelinghuysen?” I asked him. 

He looked at me in blank amazement. 

“T didn’t even know you were here,” he said. 

I told him what he had done. Then he confessed. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, “after the first 
two or three hundred go by I can’t distinguish one 
face from another. It’s hard even to tell the men 
from the women. Everything sort of gets blurred 
before my eyes. It’s hard to catch the names. People 
won't speak clearly. Besides, I had on a pair of new 
boots to-night and nothing else mattered much. Did 








you ever stand up in a pair of new boots from nine 
o’clock until a quarter of eleven asking people their 
names and then repeating them in a loud, clear voice?” 

My next view of a military aide to the President on 
active service was at a reception given by the Vice- 
President to the members of the Senate. It was the 
usual sort of thing. There was a sound of revelry 
by night, and mineral water flowed like champagne. 
The light, dry rattle of airy persiflage filled the air: 
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They called them “ shave-tails”’ 


“Who’s that dodo in the corner with the pink 
feathers in her hair?” 

“My dear, he’s had six glasses already, and there 
he is taking another. I declare he hasn’t moved away 
from that table to-night.” 

“So good of you. Won’t you come in by Thursday ?” 

“Yes, they always do things rather well here. I 
like to come.” 

“How hot the rooms are!” 

“ Let’s slip up-stairs and smoke a cigarette.” 

Suddenly the five members of the Marine Band 
barricaded by potted palms at the head of the stair- 
way struck into “ Hail to the Chief.” Everybody knew 
what that meant. There was a pause, and then we 
heard a clanking sound as though some one was 
dragging a nest of coal-scuttles up the marble stairs. 
Presently there came in view the President and his 
wife, followed by two resplendent creatures in full 
uniforms, the scabbards of their swords banging 
against the steps as they mounted. It was an im- 
pressive entrance. We welcomed them to our midst. 

But these two instances disclose only the smallest 
part of the duties of an aide to the President. To 
them, as it was to the cow-puncher who first enunci- 
ajed the great truth, “ Life is just one darned thing 
after another.” They must be ready and able and 
willing to do anything once. They are paid union 
wages, but they aren’t allowed to keep or to have 
an eight-hour day. Two soldiers ideally qualified and 
fitted to become military aides at the White House 
were old Abdullah Bulbul Ameer and Ivan Petroski 
Skivar. Their glory is preserved in deathless song: 


The sons of the Prophet are hardy and grim 
And quite unaccustomed to fear, 

Rut most reckless by far both of life and of limb 
Was Abdullah Bulbul Ameer. 


If you wanted a man to encourage the van 
Or to harass the foe in the rear, 

Or to storm a redoubt, you had only to shout 
For Abdullah Bulbul Ameer. 


There are brave men in plenty and well known to 
fame 
In the army that fights for the Tsar, 
But bravest by far was a man by the name 
Of Ivan Petroski Skivar. 
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He could imitate Irving, tell fortunes at cards, 
Or play on the Spanish guitar; 

In fact, quite la créme de la créme of the Guards 
Was Ivan Petroski Skivar. 


To be able to imitate Irving, tell fortunes with 
ecards, and play on the Spanish guitar—that gives 
some idea of the range, the versatility, the adapta- 
bility that must be possessed by an aide of the present 
day. When President Taft was making his trip last 
autumn around the country, an editor down South 
who had watched the doings in his town went back 
to his office and wrote this editorial paragraph: 

“ President Taft is having the time of Archie Butt’s 
life.” 

Capt. Archibald Willingham de Graffenreid Butt is 
President Taft’s chief and favorite aide. He can do 
anything that old Abdullah Bulbul Ameer or Ivan 
Petroski Skivar could do, and then wouldn’t be half 
started. He walks, rides, plays golf, goes shopping, 
plays bridge, attends baseball games, and travels with 
the President. He attends concerts, theatres, goes 
shopping with and helps Mrs. Taft at her teas. He 
dines and lunches at the White House almost every 
time the President gives a party. He helps make up 
the invitation lists for the state receptions and din- 
ners, and he knows how to fix the gramophone when 
it gets out of order. He is about the best liked and 
most popular man in Washington. They composed 
and sang a song in his honor at the first Gridiron Club 
dinner this winter. It ran like this: 


Let’s sing a song of Archie, 
So debonair and gay, 
Who acts as military aide 
And works both night and day. 
He travels through the country in 
The Presidential car, 
And sometimes out at Chevy Chase 
He makes a hole in par. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, Archie’s in the White House, 
Hooray! Hooray! * 


With handsome face and much gold lace 
He shines throughout the day. 

He makes a pretty picture, 
Hooray! Hooray! 

There’s sadness in society 
When Archie goes away. 


Mr. Roosevelt began, I am told, the practice of 
having military aides in ‘attendance on his person 
when he went abroad on formal occasions, but he did 
not take one with him every time he stirred about nor 
did he make them invariably wear their uniforms. It 
remained for Mr. Taft to develop the possibilities of 
the military aide as a companion and as an object to 
delight the eye of the civilian beholder. Mr. Roosevelt 
used to ride in Rock Creek Park, and practise his 
horse over some low jumps that had been erected for 
his use. He used to pick his military aides from 
young men in the army who had famous names; Lee, 
Grant, Sheridan, Henry, and the like. Young Fitz- 
hugh Lee was for a long time his favorite riding com- 
panion, and there was on display at Washington 
photograph-shops until recently pictures of the two 
of them going over the jumps. They might have 
served as object-lessons to beginners, showing how to 
do it and how not to do it. Mr. Roosevelt never did 
learn to ride a horse. 

Captain Butt does not have to do any hurdle- 
jumping. When ke rides with President Taft he wears 


his uniform and they stick to the level, pleasant 
bridle-paths. Recently Mr. Taft has started taking 
walks in the afternoon. He does not walk very far. 
The President took his first walk on the coldest day 
of the winter in Washington. He asked Gen. Clarence 
Edwards to go with him. Captain Butt was there in 
uniform. General Edwards wore the big fur overcoat 
he got in Siberia when he was travelling around the 
world with Mr. Taft. The President wore a bobtailed 
coat, a.gray sweater, a soft hat, and heavy shoes. He 
had no overcoat. 

Out back of the White House the President led the 
way. The President set a good pace and General 
Edwards’s fur-lined overcoat began to feel heavy. The 
route lay through the government nursery, and east- 
ward, striking over by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and the Agricultural Department. Thence the 
course was to the southwestern corner of the Capitol 
grounds. General Edwards, fur-coated, and Captain 
Butt, uniformed, followed along. At. the top of the 
hill the President turned westward across the Capitol 
plaza, which had been knee-deep in snow and slush 
when he went there to be inaugurated nine months ago. 
Nobody recognized the President until, homeward 
bound, he and his companions reached the shopping dis- 
trict. The audiences of the dozen or more nickelodeons 
in the neighborhood were coming out about that time 
and some of the people in the crowd gazed curiously 
at the big man in the sweater and the soft hat. Cap- 
tain Butt’s uniform gave them the cue. A few of the 
men took off their hats. 

Visitors to Washington who have been naturally 

alert to observe the scenes and social practices peculiar 
to the capital have had the opportunity of seeing Cap- 
tain Butt and his brother aides of the army and navy 
in all manner of uniforms, In khaki, in olive drab, in 
undress blue with fatigue blouse, and in special full 
dress they have been visible in attendance upon Presi- 
dent or Mrs. Taft practically every time either or 
both of them have made a public appearance. Natu- 
rally their days have been crowded. Readers of the 
newspapers and the illustrated periodicals must have 
noted references and seen pictorial records of one or 
another of the White House aides in attendance upon 
either Mrs. Taft or Mr. Taft at such diverse amuse- 
ments as ball games, sessions of the House and Senate, 
theatre-parties, afternoon concerts, visits to New York, 
rides in the park, musicales at the White House, etc. 
Sometimes the aides are shown wearing their swords 
and sometimes without that piece of their military 
gear. 
Something or other happens to an aide at the White 
House every day. When they wake up in the morning 
they don’t always know what it will be. It may be 
to escort Mrs. Taft on a shopping tour. It may be to 
go driving with her in a motor-car. It may be to do 
any one of half a hundred social chores. It may 
be to escort a new ambassador or minister to the White 
House to present his credentials to the President. In 
the afternoon one of them (usually Captain Butt) can 
always count upon being sent for to go walking, riding, 
or golf-playing with Mr. Taft. In the evening they 
may be at the theatre with Mrs. Taft or the Presi- 
dent, or called upon to make a fourth at bridge, or 
complete a White House dinner-party. 

The aides are much courted socially. It is popularly 
supposed to lie in their power to do much for persons 
who entertain social designs upon the White House. 
They are greatly besought for favors. They are very 
discreet and are never tempted to let become public the 
contents of some of the amusing and surprising re- 
quests they receive from persons who desire to be 
favored above others invited to the White House. 

















An object-lesson to beginners 





An 


Appreciation 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


RED curtains drawn upon the lea, 
A blaze behind the fire-screen; 

A pipe, a lamp, and let me see— 
Ah yes! A HArRpER’s MAGAZINE! 


Old Omar sang that ’neath the bough, 
A cup of wine and dusky Miss 

For him was paradise enow! 
What was his book of verse to this! 
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Protesting faintly comes a voice 

From some far grave in foreign clime, 
It seems to say: “I had no choice, 

There was no HARPER’s in my time.” 
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The Lesson of the “Meat Map” 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND COOK THE CHEAPER CUTS OF BEEF 


By Anna Barrows 


INSTRUCTOR IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


eter to the croquettes, salads, and tim- 

yi bales of the modern social function 
is a long step in evolution. 

Primitive man took food as he 
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oe owegee the way of preservation and cold 
aw» storage, and not having acquired 
sufficient skill in cookery to prepare his food with 
different flavors, he applied heat in the simplest man- 
ner to the whole carcass. When especially ravenous, 
he divided the animal into smaller sections which could 
be cooked rapidly, gorged himself, and then stored 
the smoked and dried remainder for future need. 
Broiling and roasting thus were the first methods 
of cooking carried on at the primitive camp-fires be- 
fore men had learned even the art of boiling by aid 
of hot stones. Although we have replaced fingers 





Part of the increased cost of living is due, of 
course, to the fact that many prefer to live in cities 
instead of wresting their bread directly from the soil. 
Since half the population of New York State is in 
New York City, a round sum must be paid merely 
for the transportation of the food-supply. The con- 
dition of the country dwellers is not so different in 
sume respects from that in certain European coun- 
tries where each man is sometimes represented as 
carrying a soldier on his back. In this country the 
return the farmer gets for feeding his city brother 
is all too small after the railroads and the middle- 
men have taken what they consider their share. 

The days of the open grazing on long ranges have 
gone by, but culture of small areas will care for 
ten times as many animals per acre. So we need 
not fear but that all reasonable demands for meat 
foods will be met. 

Vegetarians and the principles for which they 

















Top and bottom round 


by forks and no longer gnaw bones, most palates are 
better pleased by meats prepared by these methods 
than by any others. 

The average American of this twentieth century is 
still enough of a barbarian to demand continuous 
steaks and roasts, and practically to refuse other 
ways of preparing meats. 

Certain portions of every animal are so tender 
that they require little special preparation, and_ in- 
deed can hardly be spoiled by poor cooking. Hence 
these have become the standards for which all pur- 
chasers seek. Moreover, we buy by name rather than 
by the quality of the article or its composition. 
Housekeepers find it easier to order by telephone, 
and submit with feeble protest to what the market- 
man may choose to send them. Most of us appear 
really to prefer the loin of a half-grown under-fed 
creature rather than other more available cuts from 
fully developed and well-fattened animals. 

People of older countries have learned better, and 
we should do well to follow their example. 

A Frenchwoman, long a resident of this country, 
has said regarding housekeeping in her own land: 
“The meat of the poor may come from a low cut, 
but with few exceptions it comes from the same 
anima! from which the rich have taken the more 
expensive parts. Eating in France is a very serious 
function, and the people who are not rich enough to 
afford a good quality of aliment will do without the 
luxuries of the table rather than have them of an 
inferior quality. ... If they have a beefsteak from 
the round it is not as tender as the tenderloin, but 
it is of a good quality of meat.” 

In this country all stages of ignorance and _ intel- 
ligence regarding foods are represented. Scientists 
are studying foods and their relative values as they 
never have been studied before. Yet many of cur 
people, still held by primitive traditions, are spending 
their money vainly, and their labor for that which 
satisfieth not. 

Some Americans seem to find a peculiarly agree- 
able flavor in the food representing the largest outlay 
in money. That this is no new tendency we learn 
from one of Martial’s epigrams: 


“Whether woodcock or partridge, what does it’ 


signify if the taste is the same? But the partridge 
is dearer and therefore thought preferable.” 

The true epicure, however, would find less satis- 
faction in the strawberries brought across a continent 
to sell in midwinter at a dollar a box than in those 
at the height of their natural season at one-tenth the 
cost of the others. Once sweetbreads were given 
away to the rare person who might chance to want 
them; now there is a steady demand for them at 
prices many fold their nutritive value. 

The gradual and apparently permanent advance in 
the cost of meats is not altogether an evil, for it has 
turned the attention of the people toward cereal and 
vegetable foods as nothing else would have done. 
Such increased prices are due to complex causes. 
It must be remembered that meats are as truly sec- 
ondary products as any manufactured articles re- 
quiring raw material in the form of grass and grains 
and human labor. As labor secures higher wages or 
fewer hours, the cost of its products increases. 
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stand undoubtedly are treated with more respect 
than formerly. Although the majority may not be 
ready to accept those doctrines, the diet of the pres- 
ent day is becoming better balanced in many re- 
spects, and noticeably by an increased use of vege- 
tables and fruits. 

Half a century ago every hundred persons in this 
country consumed annually more than one hundred 
hogs and nearly as many sheep. At the present time 
the per capita consumption of pork and mutton is 
only about half as great, and the use of beef also 
has been somewhat lowered. Such changes in diet 
come about gradually, and it is not easy to determine 
all the causes that produce such an effect. It may 
be due in part to the exploiting of cereal products 
by millers and manufacturers; to the greater abun- 
dance of fruits and<vegetables at all seasons of the 
year; to an increasing use of dairy products, as well 
as to the higher prices of meats, 

What we would now consider excessive meat-eating 
may have been desirable under pioneer conditions or 
whenever great obstacles were to be overcome—as an 
old poet has it, “ Pudding and beef make Britons 
fight.” 

“But physicians now assure us that too large a pro- 


nomenclature in local markets. This, however, is 
slowly being adjusted, since our supply is coming 
more and more from a central district. Moreover, 
few local dealers handle whole creatures, but rathe1 
certain cuts best adapted to their customers. Pocket 
book, race, and religion have their influence here. 

A study of meat charts and models in the public 
schools as now prevailing in the domestie science 
classes—"“ maps of meat,” as one visitor expressed 
it—will be quite as useful to the average boy and 
girl as much of the geography they acquire. 

Every person who is to buy or eat meat should 
realize that the marketman cannot make cuts of 
meat as uniform as potatoes and cabbage. 

Perhaps the easiest way to study meat is first to 
become familiar with the skeleton, which is prac- 
tically the same arrangement of bones in ail animals 
little by little learning the type of muscle adhering to 
certain bones, and then learn the ways of one’s own 
marketman, and finally the customs of other places. 
Some brave housekeepers have started on the plan 
ot trying every cut in turn that their markets of- 
fered, making a study of each. The best marketmen 
are ready to answer questions, and show their regular 
customers how to distinguish prime meat and the 
pros and cons of different cuts. 

A knowledge of the composition of meat, and a 
comparison of the relative values of different cuts, 
is needed to make the use of less expensive portions 
popular. A study of analyses in Bulletin 28, Revised 
Edition, United States Department of Agriculture, 
will show that chuck and loin do not differ in real 
value as widely as their market prices would seem 
to indicate. 

The structure of all muscular tissues is practically 
identical. This lean meat is made up of bundles or 
elastic tubes which may be subdivided further and 
further into minute sections, some not more than one 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. These tubes are 
held together by connective tissue, and throughout 
the whole are particles of fat so tiny as to be in- 
visible. 

Young animals have more tender muscles and less 
fat than older ones, but we get less nutritive value 
from such meat than from that which is more fully 
developed. , 

The government chemists, as a result of some 
twenty analyses, tell us that a side of beef consists 
approximately of eighteen per cent. refuse, fifty per 
cent. plus water, fifteen per cent. protein, and fifteen 
per cent. fat. 

From the standpoint of the average buyer, it is 
simpler to think of all meat as representing bone, 
fat, and muscle, and the most important of these is 
the lean meat or muscle. 

The different cuts of meat will vary widely in the 
proportion of inedible material and fat, and the 
scale of market prices depends in part upon this 
The principal factor in determining prices, however, 
is the tenderness of the muscles. In general, those 4 
parts lying along the backbone are less tough than 
the more active muscles of the legs, shoulders and 
neck, 

The first thing for the buyer to consider is the 
relative proportion of refuse and edible matter, and 
then comes the question of what is refuse. Alas! 
that in our American households there is more waste 
than refuse. Skin and bone may fairly be consid 
ered refuse, provided we have first treated the bone 
in such a manner as to extract all edible matter 

















Chuck rib roast (9th and 10th ribs) 


portion of meat overworks certain of the digestive 
and eliminating organs. Therefore, the housekeeper 
often does well to use meat as a flavor rather than 
the main substance of a meal. 

Ignorance of conditions and true values is the 
cause of much of the friction between the producer 
and the consumer, and the complaints of each of 
these against the middleman who distributes meat 
products. The point is that we have not learned 
that more intelligence must be used in cooking meat, 
and the appetites of our people must be educated to 
appreciate other good meat dishes besides endless 
chops, steaks, and roasts. 

The situation is further confused by the different 
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Blade rib roast (7th and 8th ribs) 


possible. But we often “waste” this by not even 
requiring it to be sent home from the market. 

The chemist shows us that meat consists of water, 
mineral matter, fat, and protein; the other important 
item in our food, carbohydrate, is lacking, and this 
explains why, to provide this food principle, which 
is not obtainable from the flesh of animals, we serve 
potatoes or other vegetables, rice or bread, with 
meats. Those who wish to study further the selec- 
tion and uses of meats will gain much from these 
books and pamphlets: 

Meats, Composition and Cooking, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 34. 

Meat on the Farm, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 183. 








Chemical Composition of American Food Materials, 

A Precise Method of Roasting Beef. University 
of Illinois. ’ 

On the Fireless Cooker or Hay Bow. 
Bulletin No. 296. 

Home Economics, Maria Parloa. 

The Chemistry of Cookery, W. M. Williams. 

Food and Dietetics, Robert Hutchison, M.D. 

Not over one-fourth of the weight of the average 
animal dressed for market is choice meat—that is, 
of a beef creature weighing eight hundred to one 
thousand pounds there will be only two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty pounds of choice cuts of rump 
and loin. Yet this brings more than half of the total 
price paid by the consumer. 

What wonder that the marketmen contrive to cut 
the most desired sections in such a manner as to 
sell with each a considerable portion of bone and the 
less tender muscles, as, for example, the long ribs 
on our roasts and chops and the flank end af the 
porterhouse steaks. 

Another quarter of the average animal will con- 
sist of bone and fat, such trimmings as are rarely 
used by the customer of the higher-priced markets 
even if sent home, or such portions as are salable 
only for soup stock or for the making of oleo- 
margarine or for soap 

A century ago Count Rumford wisely said: “ The 
number of inhabitants that can be supported in a 
country depends as much upon the art of cookery as 
upon that of agriculture; both arts belong to civiliza- 
tion; savages understand neither of them.” This 
is especially true of meats to-day. The difficulty is 
not with the quality or quantity of meats in the 
market, but with our inefficiency in their preparation 
for the table. 

The remaining half of the animal must be the 
main dependence of most of the meat-eating popula- 
tion. It includes some portions which are acceptable 
roasts and steaks, much which may be served as pot- 
roasts or cutlets, while any portion remaining may 
be prepared for quick cooking by running it through 
a meat-chopper; or it may be made savory and tender 
by long, gentle cooking, such as is secured in a fire- 
less cooker. 

Thus we see that, like ancient Gaul, all meat as 
we use it may be divided into three parts: first, the 
roasts and steaks which are left compact in form 
and quickly seared to close the tubes and retain the 
juices; then bones and gristle which are not edible, 
but from which flavor and some nutriment may be 
extracted. The third division represents the greater 
bulk of meat which should have neither the con- 
tinuous intense heat of roasting or the soaking neces- 
sary to extract the juices, but a combination of both 
methods; first, quick searing to give flavor and pre- 
vent escape of juices, then Tong, ‘gentle cooking in a 
well-flavored gravy to soften the connective “tissue. 
For such purposes we may use flank, round, chuck, 
and shoulder. Under this class we shall find plenty 
of recipes in our cook-books for rolled flank, mock 
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and it was impossible to keep it without the addi- 
tion of such preservatives.as salt, smoke, and spice. 

“Saltpetre is used to preserve the natural color of 
the flesh or to give a reddish color, but it is harni- 
ful to the health. It is*even more astringent than 
salt.” This advice from one of the government bulle- 
tins is worth heeding, even though the corned beef 
must have a dull color instead of the unnatural 
brightness given by saltpetre. 

Hamburg steak as sold in the markets is less satis- 


builder of body tissues, it is counted as a “ protein 
sparer.” 

The flavor of broths is due to the extractives, 
the stimulating properties of meat which may be 
drawn out by cooking in water. But the larger 
part of the solid value of the meat remains in the 
muscle fibres even after they have been divided and 
subjected to long, gentle cooking in water. 

Hence to buy shin of beef or any other portion 
merely for soup stock is not an economical plan, un- 

















Rib lamb chops Loin and shoulder chops 


factory than that made at home, for the careful 
housekeeper will reserve for soup-making many bits 
of gristle, ete., which often pass through the market 
chopper with the rest of the meat. 

The price of a good meat-chopper is soon saved 
by the difference in price between the porterhouse 
and that of a cut of round or shoulder which may 
appear in various forms—after chopping. A savory 
sauce or attractive garnish will reconcile the family 
to the’ occasional appearance of meat in these forms. 

Fat is too often classed as refuse, though it is 
really wasted by American housekeepers. 

The general demand for cream and apparently in- 
creasing consumption of butter cause a diminution 
in the use of fat meats or the fat extracted from 
meat in the process of cooking. 

The thrifty housewife of two generations ago con- 
trived to use all the surplus fat from sausages or 
bacon for reheating potatoes or other vegetables, 
while surplus chicken oil or the cake of fat on top 
of the kettle after cooking corned beef supplied the 

















First cut prime rib roast 


duck, beef A la mode, pot-roasts, meat loaf, Hamburg 
steaks, braised meats, cutlets and stews, stuffed steak, 
or beefsteak pies. 

Whatever is left from such preparations may ap- 
pear again as meat pies, croquettes, and hashes of 
many kinds. 

All this does not apply to any one variety of meat, 
but is practically true of beef, mutton, lamb, and 
veal, 

Corned, pickled, and spiced meats are less popular 
than formerly; perhaps because there has been less 
need of depending upon them since cold storage has 
become common. These methods date back to the 
time when each household had to supply its own meat, 


Second cut prime rib roast 


medium for frying doughnuts or shortening for the, 


simpler cakes and cookies. 
In average meats, where the fat is one-fourth to 
one-third of the total weight, it is safe to assume that 


in well-to-do households this is not consumed even 


with the meat, but that other fats, as butter and 


eream and olive-oil, are used in the sauces served 


with the meat or the accompanying vegetables. 


In the past the value of the velatine, etc., extracted” 


from bones by long cooking undoubtedly Was over- 
estimated; then, for a long time, it was considered to 
be practically worthless; now it is recognized as 
being a product worth saving from material other- 
wise of no value. ‘Though of little or no value as a 
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* call it a “ ragout, 


Skirt steak Flank steak 


jess some use is made of the meat afterward as well 
as of the broth. When meat is cooked in water, like 
the boiled leg of mutton, the liquid should be care- 
fully saved as a basis for soups. 

Edward Atkinson, after much study, “ learned that 
slow cooking at a moderate temperature is the only 
rule in ninety-five cases out of a hundred.” His 
device, known as the Aladdin Oven, where a low 
temperature is maintained in an oven under a non- 
conducting case, is admirably adapted to the prepara- 
tion of the less tender meats. 

Mr. Atkinson found that one of the prime causes of 
indigestion was the result of great heat upon meat fats. 

We shall do well to cultivate the use of the casse- 
role or the cooking of meats in earthenware, trans- 
mitting a heat gently, and with a close-fitting cover 
to retain all flavor. 

The’ fireless cooker is an aid in holding the meat 
for a long time at a temperature low enough to in- 
sure cooking without danger of toughening the fibres, 
and at the same time softening the connective tissue. 

The meat may first be seared in a hot oven or over 
coals or under gas or on. a hot pan; then it may 
be put. in a closely covered kettle which is set in 
another half full of boiling water. This should be 
allowed to boil half an hour or less, according to 
the size of the meat within; then the outer kettle 
is covered, and the whole packed with hay or any 
non-conducting substance and left for double the 
time required to roast a similar piece of meat. Or 
the browned meat in one mass or in quarter-pound 
cutlets may be put in a kettle with suflicient brown 
or tomato sauce to cover, which is then brought to 
the boiling-point and packed away in the cooker. 
Very tough meat or an old fowl may require a second 
heating and packing to insure the desired tenderness. 

Whatever the method of cooking meat, the principal 
change is wrought in the extraction of fat and evapo- 
ration of water. When meat is cooked in water 
from five per cent. to twenty per cent. of its sub- 
stance will be contained in the broth, which should 
of course be used. With the fireless cooker all 
browned juices add to the flavor of the meat. 

The very simplicity of these processes is an ob- 
stacle to their general adoption. 

Some women’s clubs have done notable work in 
securing cleaner markets and better and safer foods. 
Among these should be noted the pioneer efforts of 
the club in Kalamazoo, Michigan, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, and the club 
of Portland, Oregon. It yet remains for other clubs 
to set the seal of fashion upon some of these less 
expensive cuts of meat. 

Why not serve our friends a well-flavored stew— 
” if you prefer—as well as a flabby 
fillet or the endless procession of roasts? We need. 
not vaunt our poverty, but why lack courage oc- 
casionally to say, “I can’t afford it.” 

The intelligent housekeeper does not wait for ideal 
conditions, but, taking things as they are, adapts 
them to her own surroundings. 





Lux 


At the day’s end, your lamp is lit 

And I that wander am glad of it. 

[ may not sip of the glowing fire 

That burns in your eyes, O Heart’s Desire. 
But out of the lantern’s steadfast gleam 

In utmost dark [ weave me a dream. 


The line forms sullenly; there is no sound 

Save a sharp voice that rasps its “ Forward 
march!” ‘ 

The shuffling feet creep onward through the arch; 

Locks clatter; and in weariness profound 





By John Carter 
MINNESOTA STATE PRISON 


Most sink unconscious to a dreamless sleep, 
While some few through the night long vigil keep. 


With the sunrise your voice lifts clear, 
And I that wander afar may hear. 
Vainly harps the wind in the trees 
That ever the song accompanies. 

But out of the harmony incomplete 

1 weave an anthem of praise, my sweet. 


Ah, we that knew the better from the worse 
Our deeper guilt must pay a thousandfold. 
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E Tenebris 


In mourning garb come those we loved of old 

And some weep silently; but others curse. 

“Ye filled the cup; why should ye not then drink?” 

The words are just; our whipped souls can but 
shrink. 


But the lamp’s alight, and the clear, proud song 
Shall reach to the throne of God ere long. 

The night must pass, and a strange, new dawn 
Burst upon field and copse and lawn; 

For out of the warp of shame and tears 

I weave the joy of the coming years. 
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FROM “SALOME” TO “MARGUERITE” 


Miss Mary Garden as the heroine in Gounod’s “Faust,” a part in which she 
has made a marked impression this season at the Manhattan Opera House 
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he Beauty-Hunger of the Poor 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen 





In the tenement districts 
a potted plant is a luxury 






Ww hunger of our bodies. Those of us 
( who grew up in the country may re- 
h We member its awakening perhaps when 
S928) we were first old enough to go out 
ye, and pick the spring flowers. How 

we hunted in the brown, stubbly 
grass for the pale windflower shivering in its furry 
cloak, and how we carried it home gingerly lest the 
warmth of our hands should wilt it. How religiously 
we obeyed the admonition of our elders to give it fresh 
water every day. How we fed on its color and texture. 
Then, as the mirror of our soul expanded, it seemed 
wide enough to take in the whole world, clear enough 
to find the fulness of all creation in a single leaf. 
Which of us cannot remember some day when we 
threw ourselves on the grass to gaze up into the sky, 


Sy 
Ix 
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- forgetting to dream, scarcely conscious of our own 


awakening life, content to trace the outline of the 
trees against the sky, lost in the mere sensuous rapture 
of line and color in nature, which satisfies and yet is 
always leading on? 

It led us first to poetry, since that is the only art 
in which the great masters are equally accessible in 
the village and in the city. Then we began to pine for 
the forms of art in which men express spiritual beauty 
through the materials of paint and canvas or marble 
or architectural stones. So we came to the city. 

After a while the mirror grew tarnished. Grief and 
passion and commercialism cannot pass their reflec- 
tions over it without leaving a-mark. Yet it seemed 
strangely endowed with the power of catching deeper, 
more vital tints than any we had known before. Some- 
times the vision of beauty was crowded out altogether ; 
but it always came back with its message that some- 
thing must be fundamentally right in a world where 
form meets color and color sound in perfect harmony. 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
vision of beauty existed only for the classes that have 
taken to themselves the right of being called cultured. 
It belongs to all humanity. If there are any people 
who have killed it in themselves it is those who have 
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acquired a kind of culture that is not a greater keen- 
ness or fineness of perception, but merely a knowledge 
of what other people have declared to be admirable. 
There are some who would not revel in the light on the 
angel Gabriel’s wings,-were he to appear suddenly in 
the sky, before they knew that those wings were plumed 
in the fashion used by the best people in heaven. 

The love of beauty in its strength, its purity, its 
passionate unselfish rapture, is found in the children 
of the poor. Children are nearer to Mother Nature 
and have not yet blunted the instincts she planted in 
them; but, in the children of the rich these instincts 
are anticipated, fed, and surfeited with feeding before 
they have time to become conscious. In the children 
of the poor they become a positive hunger that seems 
most intense in those living in the large cities. The 
crowded, ever-changing life seems to stimulate the 
senses to a preternatural quickness and to wake crav- 
ings which it feeds too often on husks or stifles in 
squalor. ‘ 

The most casual stroll through the tenement. dis- 
tricts in any one of our large cities cannot fail to show 
pathetic instances of this childish beauty-hunger. 
There are children everywhere, with starved, eager faces 
pressed against shop-windows that divide them from 
the wonders within, children looking at the advertise- 
ments outside of the cheap theatres, feeding on such 
scraps of color and sound as an astute management 
lets fall from the riches within, crowding around the 
hurdy-gurdy man and following him from corner to 
corner. Most of them have never seen a flower growing 
out of the ground, but the appearance of a real posy 
in the street will start a peaceful riot. 

A young girl who came from a country town said 
that nothing had so hurt her with a sense of im- 
poverished lives as her first encounter with the children 
of the slums. It was a little scene familiar enough to 
any one who passes often through the tenement dis- 
tricts. She had just purchased a five-cent bunch of 
flabby sweet peas because in a half-hearted way they 
reminded her of the flowers growing sweet and strong 
toward the light under her mother’s window. She had 
hardly left the florist’s stall and turned into a crowded 
side street when she found herself the centre of a small 
mob of children pushing and jostling one another, the 
bolder of them pulling at her skirts. 

“Gimmee a flower, lady; say, lady, gimmee a flower, 
please,” came the chorus from the urchins, most of 
whom looked as though they needed soap and water 
and bread and clothes far more than posies.. She had 
distributed all but two or three flowers that she had 
stuck in the lace of her waist, and was about to pull 
them out, when a boy’s voice piped in the outskirts of 
the crowd: “ Aw, git out; can’t ye see the lady wants 
some fer herself?” The love of beauty, being unselfish, 
was the soil in which the flower of chivalry sprouted 
for the first time in his murky little soul. 

Settlement workers, librarians, and teachers in the 
slums see constant evidence of this. craving for beauty. 
which is at once the tragedy and the hope of the 
slums, since the unsatisfied longing must be the dy- 
namic force to: break the crust of filth and ignorance. 
They find, on the whole, in the children a bent toward 
the finer things, the simpler lines. and more delicate 
tints. Whether it is due to quickness of intuition and 
a desire to please “the lady.” or whether it springs 
from something inherently right in the instincts. of 
these undeveloped mites of humanity, it would be hard 
to say. Yet it makes a foundation to work on. 

In a children’s library in the Ghetto of New York 
the smaller tots who cannot yet read are admitted at 
four o’clock in the afternoon to see the picture-books. 
Not yet old enough to know the time, they assemble 
early in the afternoon at the library door, little beauty- 
starved souls waiting to be fed. One girl of four 
would make her first appearance at one o’clock and 
continue to come at short intervals until four. When 
at. last the doors were opened she made straight for 
the corner that held her particular coveted treasure, 
_ having secured it, would pore over it gleefully for 
ours. 

The adolescent boy or girl loses the childish love for 
the beautiful in itself apart from the desire of posses- 
sion. The sense of beauty becomes linked with the 
instinct of sex-consciousness and so necessarily be- 
comes selfish, but even then it is a strong force for 
social uplift. It is perhaps the biggest thought the 
modern authors have brought home to us that the 
individual serves society by realizing in his personal 
life an ideal of strength and harmony. 

At the adolescent stage the love of beauty becomes 
mainly an instinct for personal adornment. In the 
limited scope given to masculine fancy in the matter 
of clothes it sprouts in gorgeous ties and hosiery and 
in a general “slicked up” condition. The girl finds 
scope for all her inventiveness and all her taste in the 
attempt to realize her own ideal of what a lady should 
look like. She will usually begin by copying the fash- 
ions with iron-clad rigidity, though sometimes she will 
evolve an artistic individuality of her own. But at 
least the growing interest in their personal appearance 
has strengthened self-respect and been a spur to ambi- 
tion in boy and girl both, and in time they will re- 
mould their surroundings as they have remoulded 
themselves. 

The older people of the immigrant class have lost 
whatever their native villages might hold of pictur- 
esqueness, while they do not know how to make use of 
what America offers them. Too ignorant of “ free 
days” and timid of marble steps, they do not often 
find their way into the art-galleries where pictures and 
statues might speak to them in the universal lan- 
guage of beauty. Yet even in very wretched homes 
the ineradicable thirst for something that should bear 
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The walls of the cobbler’s shop 
were covered with pictures 


a message of loveliness will pierce through the filth 
and squalor, even if it is only by a feeble glimmer, An 
exhibition of “ art in the tenements ” held not long ago 
in New York disclosed numerous specimens of fine 
needlework, brasses, and wood-carving, treasured evi- 
dently purely for their ornamental quality without any 
idea of their commercial value. An Italian woman 
owned an exquisitely embroidered bedspread that had 
been in her family for five generations—witness enough 
in itself of that tenderness for precious things which 
could preserve such a delicate fabric through all the 
vicissitudes of emigration and tenement housing. The 
woman who owned it allowed her treasure to be taken 
away, but she followed it to and from the exhibition 
and kept watch over it while there. 

Instruction given the women of the tenements in fine 
hand-work falls in fertile soil. The pure joy of 
fashioning beautiful things, which is always so much 
keener than the enjoyment of things found made, is the 
one relief in the monotonous drudgery of their lives. 

Who shall say that even the calendars in screeching 
colors which the poor like to pin on their walls are 
not better than nothing? They represent at least a 
groping toward the light. And who ever saw an Italian 
cobbler’s shop that did not have its walls covered with 
pictures? When cheap chromos first began to flood 
the country, the esthetes lamented the corruption of 
taste that would follow, but Henry Ward Beecher said: 
“Let them alone; it is better that people should have 
poor chromos than no attempt at art at all.” 

An artist spent the summer in a part of the Cats- 
kills where even colored calendars and picture postals 
had not penetrated. He found the walls of the squat- 
ters’ cabins where he rested decorated with the lids of 
cigar-boxes nailed up to display the pictures on the 
inside of the cover. 

Undoubtedly the poor would take to better forms of 
art if better forms were offered them. The purveyors 
of cheap amusement and cheap ornament take far too 
much for granted that only vulgar trash will appeal 
to their public. A scrub-woman in a settlement-house 
declared Pygmalion and Galatea, which was pro- 
duced by the dramatic club of the house, to be her 
favorite piece. It took a fine human insight to divine 




















in that bedraggled toiler a taste for such ethereal diet. 
A blundering philanthropy might have given her 
McFadden’s Flats or For Her Children’s Sake. 

One cannot help wondering what would happen if 
some millionaire should be moved to establish in the 
slums of one of our large cities a theatre that should 
produce Ibsen and Shakespeare and Maeterlinck at 
the usual vaudeville or melodrama prices. The excuse 
for allowing musical comedy to crowd’ out regular 
drama in the high-priced theatres is that men need 
relaxation after the tension of business. This does 
not apply to the Russian immigrant who brings his 
wife and children to the nearest Yiddish theatre. He 


is there for the pure enjoyment of art, such as it is. 
As he tries patiently to dispose of himself, his wife, 
and four children within the limit of three seats— 
representing an invested capital of fifteen cents—it 
needs but a glance at his eyes to see his thirsty soul 
drinking in the vision on the stage. 


“Say, lady, gimmee a flower, please” 
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At Hull House in Chicago what strikes the visitor 
first is the almost sombre simplicity of the furnish- 
ings. There is no attempt to cater to any supposed 
taste for the gaudy or ornate in the people for whom 
the house is intended. The few ornaments used are of 
a tone to blend into the surroundings. Even the 
pictures, among which are paintings by distinguished 
artists, are subdued and restful rather than striking 
in effect. No one needs to be told now that this experi- 
ment in giving the poor what is good in itself, not 
what might be supposed to be good for them, has 
succeeded. 

Few lives could be barer of charm than that of the 
Scandinavian immigrant who settled on fhe prairies 
in the Middle West a generation or two ago. The 
bright-colored peasant’s dress of the old country had 
given place to “overalls” and blue-checked gingham. 
The walls of his cabin were roughly whittled logs with 
no idea of artistic effect. His furniture was made 

from the materials fur- 
nished by the forest. 

Whatever he got from 
the outside world must 
come overland in his ox- 

wagon, and there was 
little room for luxu- 
ries. 

But even there were 
people in whom the 
hunger for beauty could 
not be stifled. In the 
larger settlements there 
was often some old man 
who revived the arts of 
the mother country, 
who melted down silver 
dollars for filigree 
brooches or made carved 
and painted wooden 
chests. The “rose- 
painter ” was an honor- 
ed craftsman, so called 
not because he confined 
himself to depicting 
flowers, but because the 
Norwegian peasant 
ealls any picture a 
“rose,” probably feel- 
ing that both are orna- 
mental. There were no 
other attempts at art 
in the community. The 
village photographer 
was not evolved, and 
even newspaper cuts 
were rare, 

A few decades have 
changed the whole as- 
pect of the country. 
The hand-wrought orna- 
ments have given place 
to chromos and onyx 
parlor tables—a change 
for the worse, surely, 
but a step toward the 
better, since no one 
may sit forever even on 
a carved chest without 
obstructing the path of 
progress. The cheap 
machine-made orna- 
ments are swept away 
in their turn and give 
place to better things. 
Already the third 
generation is pulling 
out from obscurity the 
old-fashioned things 
and find that they fit in 
well with the taste for 
simplicity which has 
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“Man lifs not by bread alone” 


happily seeped down from the few to the many. But 
the artistic pioneer was the old rose-painter, the fine 
soul who kept alive the love of beauty in the hard, 
utilitarian life of the prairies. 

In the village where even the excitement of the 
hurdy-gurdy and the moving-picture show is lacking, 
the love of beauty finds almost its only outlet in the 
cultivation of flowers. To say of any family that 
“they haven’t a single flower in their yard” is 
usually equivalent in the eyes of the neighbors with 
branding that family as absolutely shiftless and sordid. 

In a small town the best laundress was a crippled 
woman who lived alone. She had two luxuries, her 
mission-box and the plants that filled her windows. 
Her Christmas cacti were the glory of the season, her 
oleanders smelled of Italy, and there was rarely an 
Easter when she did not have two or three callas in 
bloom. She had a hip-disease which made it seem a 
wonder that she could ply her trade even if she were 
not running a private conservatory, but when the 
callas were in bloom she would get down from her 
stool by the tub of suds and hobble to the window 
every little while ostensibly to see if the plants had 
enough water. In reality it was only to gaze into the 
pure, deep calyx that seemed to draw into itself all her 
aching weariness of mind and body. She did not 
philosophize over the matter; she simply loved her 
flowers. In her crabbed and withered life that love was 
the one blossom unfolding shining petals to the light. 

The philosopher was her neighbor, the old German 
cobbler, whose yard from porch to sidewalk was one 
mass of flower-beds. Some one asked him why he did 
not rather raise cabbuges for market. “ Ach, vass den? 
said the old man as he straightened his back from 
digging around his favorite rose-bush. “ Cabbages! 
Man lifs not by bread alone—nor by cabbages. Ve must 
also something for the eyes have—and for the soul!” 

And the old cobbler knew. 





The Steers that Came Back 
By Frederick O’Donnell 






EIUCH is expected from the great sagacity 
¥ag] of dogs and many remarkable stories are 
credited to our canine friends, but that 
Mextraordinary intelligence is possessed 
; iby “dumb, driven cattle” is rarely sus- 
S2ZSELSSY) pected and any evidence of such is 
worthy of recognition. 

Back in the year 1862 or 1863 a certain Mr. Slimmer 
—now a resident of St. Paul, Minnesota—was living 
in the town of Waverly, Iowa. In the autumn of that 
year he purchased a pair of young steers, two and a 
half years old, from a farmer by the name of Flynn, 
who lived six miles south of Waverly. These animals 
were driven to Waverly and then northwest with a 
herd of cattle to*Palo Alto County, where they win- 
tered. This range was approximately one hundred 
and sixty-six miles from the farm on which the steers 
were raised. . 

In the spring the steers were sold by Mr. Slimmer to 
cattle-dealers at Webster City, Iowa, to which place 
they were driven in a southeasterly direction a dis- 
tance of some eighty-five miles. In May, the trader 
at Webster City drove them in a herd to Omaha, Ne- 
braska, where they were bought by freighters. Up to 
this time the steers had not been broken to the yoke, 
but this their new owners proceeded to do when they 
took the trail to the West, about the first of June. 

The following October, a full year from the time the 
steers left home, the animals appeared at the Flynn 


ranch where they had been bred. They were now well- 
broken cattle, so it was evident that they had been 
driven at least five hundred miles west of Omaha be- 
fore they escaped from the freighters, of whom nothing 
further was heard by Mr. Slimmer. Assuming that 
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The route followed by the steers 
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the steers were on the road, going and returning, from 
the first of June until October, five hundred miles 
scarcely can be an overestimate of the distance they 
had travelled west of Omaha. From that city to 
Waverly is approximately two hundred and seventy 
miles so that it is a safe assertion to say that the 
animals covered at least seven hundred and fifty miles 
on their back trail to Flynn’s ranch. But that is not 
all, for it must be remembered that they were com- 
pelled to swim the swift current of the Missouri 
River and several other lesser streams which in- 
tervened. 

Iowa and Nebraska at that time were practically 
nothing but uncultivated prairie covered with tall 
wild grass and having few distinguishing landmarks— 
such a country as would test the ability of the most 
expert plainsman to hold a true course through it. Al- 
though the steers previously had been driven con- 
fusingly about Iowa for more than four hundred miles 
and had been absent from their home a full year, 
nevertheless these remarkable animals must have taken 
very nearly an air-line across a part of Wyoming, all of 
Nebraska, and a part of Iowa in answer to the mysteri- 
ous force that drew them back again to the home 
ranch. 

(This account has never before been published, and 
probably never would have been had not the writer 
read the article in HARPER’s WEEKLY entitled, “ Ani- 
mals That Found Their Way Home.”) 
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SIXTEEN POUNDS OF SUGAR PLUMS 


HER ALTER EGO 


Boks. F . a Southern “social 
leader,” was told by her husband 
over the telephone that he would 
bring a number of guests home 
W to dinner. The party was altogether 
& unexpected, and there was_ not 
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KERATIN the table. 





Mrs. F at once instructed her 
cook to order certain supplies while she planned the 
rest of the dinner. A little later she was horrified to 
hear the cook talking ferociously into the telephone, as 
follows: 

“ An’ Ah want six dozen sof’-shell crabs, and ef yo’ 
doan’ get dem up here mighty quick Ah’ll skin every 





one of yo’, ye’ low down— ‘ Who is dis?’ Dis is Mrs. 
F——, dat’s who dis is, and Ah means ebery word 
Ah say.” 


“ Mandy,” cried the mistress, “ what do you mean? 
You must not use such language!” 

“ Lawsy,” returned the cook, “ that’s all right, Mis’ 
F Ah talks to ’um like dat for yo’ all de time.” 








NOTES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

GEORGE WASHINGTON was the Father of his Country, 
and Britannia was its mother, but they were divorced 
early in life for incompatibility of temperament, and 











the courts awarded the custody of the child to the 
father. 

The real truth about the cherry-tree episode in 
Washington’s career was that after the lad had cut 
the tree down with his little hatchet, his father for- 
gave him for telling the truth, but walloped him hard 
for not conserving the natural resources of his coun- 
try. 

‘It is interesting to note that if Washington had been 
elected to the Presidency by a vote of the people, his 
popular majority would probably have been almost 
as large as that of Mayor Gaynor of New York. 

Washington’s great love for the truth is one of the 
noblest characteristics of a noble nature, but just the 
same we must remember that he lived in days when 
newspaper interviewers were few and far between, and 
that he never took any particular interest in fishing. 

There were several reasons why the Father of his 
Country did not desire a third term as President, but 
there is some reason to believe that the compelling rea- 
son with him was that he was superstitious about 
being referred to as George the Third. 

Washington’s business judgment was of sterling 
quality. He would not permit his portrait to be 
stamped upon the face of any of the coins of the 
young Republic, nor his autograph to be placed on the 
back of its notes. 

The great Revolutionary General has been criticized 
for his masterly retreats, and it was said of him 
that he never faced the enemy if he could help it. 
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DOG; “ AIN’? THAT TOO BAD? 





I'VE JUST HAD MY DINNER!” 
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The fact is that his policy was to run away so fast 
that in time he would catch up with the enemy’s rear, 
and take him by surprise at that point while he was 
looking for him in front. 

If Washington had lived until now he would be 
one hundred and seventy-eight years old, a remarkable 
case of longevity, considering the laborious character 
of his public service. It is doubtful if any modern 
statesman could show such marvellous powers of 
endurance, 

Washington’s occupation was the double one of sur- 
veyor and planter, each of which served him in good 
stead as a leader of the Revolution. It was a guid- 
ing principle with him first to survey the enemy, 
and then to plant him at the earliest possible moment. 








COLLECTING EVIDENCE 


LONG-SUFFERING WIFE: “Hr WILL say I 
IMAGINE HIS SNORING, WILL HE?” 





WHERE KNOWLEDGE WAS BLISS 

A cerTAIN professor of histology who delivers 
lectures in one of the Eastern colleges is not averse to 
a quiet bit of diversion on the side, as instance his 
wife’s discovery. 

“See here, Robert!” said she to the doctor as she 
fumbled in his pockets after his late arrival home, 
“what are all these red, white, and blue disks I find 
here in your pocket?” 

“Eh? Yes—why—those—are—that is—I use—chi 
—I mean disks—to illustrate my lectures on the blood. 
You see, the white ones represent the white corpuscles, 
and the red ones the red corpuscles of the blood.” 

“ And, pray, what do the blue ones represent?” 

“Eh? The blue ones? Oh!—yes—h’m—why—er— 
certainly—they represent the corpuscles of the venous 
blood.” 

Well, maybe she believed him, and maybe—well, he 
quit playing poker, at any rate, 
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CONTRIBUTOR 


HE doctor had just 
+ finished telling his 

story of the mean- 
est man, when the drum- 
mer came back with this 
one. It seems that it is 
4 the custom in a certain 
section in some of the 
country villages for the 
wealthiest inhabitants 
to subseribe and make 
good the loss which a 
poorer villager may sus- 
tain through the ‘death 


AN UNWILLING 





of a cow, a horse, or a pig. 

Colonel Close, however, had just recently returned 
from abroad, and knew little of the local customs, and 
therefore he was astonished to receive a visit from 
the wife of a laborer who lived near his home. 

“ Lost a pig, eh?” he snapped back at her. “ Well, 
I haven’t got it! I don’t collect pigs!” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” faltered the poor little 
woman, “ but you see, sir, the pig died.” 

“Well, d’ye want me to go to the funeral, send a 
wreath, or what, woman?” he replied, gruffly. 

“No, sir, indeed no!” was the woman’s reply. “ But 
we’re poor folks, sir, and we thought that bein’ the 
piggest pig in the neighborhood, you’d give us a little 
1elp.” 

At just this point we will omit what the colonel 
said in reply. 





THE NEED WAS PAST 


Hap the new clergyman been younger he might have 
suspected something; for his parish held not a few 
horse-raisers who had been known to race their stock. 
But forty-nine is often unsophisticated; so, by request 
of one of the deacons, prayers were offered upon three 
successive Sundays for Lucy Grey. 

On the fourth Sunday the deacon aforesaid told his 
superior, just before the morning service, that the 
prayer need no longer be repeated. 

“Indeed?” queried the good parson, with an anxious 
look. “I hope Luey’s not dead?” 

* Oh no,” came the reply; “ but she has won.” 


THE JENKINS READY LETTER-WRITER 


(To be written by a Young Man just Married on Ten 
Dollars a Week to King Edward on Receipt of a 
Royal Command to Spend Two Weeks 
with Him at Windsor Castle) 


Dear KinG.—I am very much obliged to you for 
your cordial invitation to spend a couple of weeks 
with your Royal Highness, but unfortunately I can- 
not accept. One of our moths broke loose the other 
night and ate a hole two inches square in my dress 
trousers, and the laundry people are holding my new 
collar as security for my last month’s wash bill. You 
will readily perceive from this, my dear King, that my 
inability to accept is no mere whim based upon a 
disinclination to obey your commands. 

With kind regards to the Queen, in which Mrs. 
Spinks joins me, believe me always, 

Cordially yours, 
Josnua J. SPINKS. 


P. S.—That was a great stunt of Peary’s, wasn’t it? 
Three cheers for us! 


(To be written by a Young Man on Receipt of a Letter 
from the Father of an aged Spinster with Peroxide 
Hair and Few Hopes, asking his Intentions) 

Colonel Willoughby Higgins: 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 10th instant to my 
brother James asking his intentions in respect to your 
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INDECISION 


“ HANG IT! MY WIFE WAS TO MEET ME 


daughter has just come to hand. My brother has just 
started on a five-year walking-trip through Tibet, 
but I will bring the matter.to his attention im- 
mediately upon his:return. 
Very truly yours, 
GerorRGE W. JIMPSON. 


(To be written by an Impecunious Gentleman on Re- 
ceipt of a Letter from his Tailor stating that 
his “ Account has been running too long”) 

My pEAR Mr. SNip,—You are indeed right. That 
account has been running so long that it must be 
pretty tired by this time.~. Why not take it up to the 
‘Park and let it sit on a bench for a while? 

Your debtor in all things, 
HUSKISSON BUNK. 


(To be written by a Young Man out of a Job to his 
Rich Aunt) 

DEAREST AUNT SARAH,—Please send me fifty dol- 
lars by return mail. The discovery of the north pole 
by Dr. Cook and Commander Peary has, unfortunately, 
thrown me out of employment, for, as you know, | 
was about to set out in search of it myself. It hardly 
seems worth while for me to continue my preparations, 
now that the old thing has been run to earth by an- 
other, if not two others. I should merely be a bad 
third. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Ropert SPONGE. 


(To be written by a Middle-aged Man on Receipt of a 
Letter from President Taft offering him 
the English Ambassadorship) 

My pDEAR Mr. PRESIDENT,—Thanks for your kind 
offer, but I must decline. I am already running be- 
hind a thousand dollars a year in my living expenses, 
and the unfortunate part of it is that if I give up 
my present salary of thirty-five hundred a year my 
income will stop altogether. If I could rob a bank 

















G. WASHINGTON UP TO DATE 


“ FATHER, I CANNOT TEDL A LIE, 


I pip IT WITH MY LITILE AUTO” 
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HERE, BUT HOW WILL I RECOGNIZE HER?” 


somewhere and still retain my position in the com- 
munity my answer might be different. 
Your admiring friend, 
JEMMISON SLABB. 


P. S.—On second thoughts, if I should be able to 
rob the bank, could you pardon me in time to take 
the place? 


(To be written by the Father of a Sophomore on 
Receipt of a Telegram saying, “I am busted’) 
My DEAR BILL,—So am I. 
Your affectionate daddy, 
Horatio DILLBERRY. 





I” 
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IMPRESSIONISTIC 

THE CRITIC: “ THAT’s A LOVELY LANDSCAPE BY 
DAUBNEY—SHOWS SUCH BROAD, STRONG HANDLING OF 
HIS SUBJECT, AND BULLY ATMOSPHERE, TOO. LET’S SEE 
WHAT HE CALLS IT. AH! YES, HERE IT IS: ‘A SUB- 
MARINE IN A FOG’ ” 


HOW TO KEEP A COOK 


STONE walls do not a kitchen make, 
Nor iron bars a stove. 

The strongest chains will sooner break 
Than filmy strands of love. 

So when your Cook doth restless seem, 
With visage dark and glum, 

Arouse her from her slavish dreaia 
By making her your Chum, 


When night hath come, and work is done, 
Go sit thee by her side, 

And whisper gossip shot with fun, 
Eschewing all your pride. 

Tell her the tales of old romance, 
And make her life a prism, 

And all her ways athrill with dance, 
With drafts of Pragmatism. 


If neighbors come to call on thee 
Bid her join in the group, 

And plunge in the festivity 
All thoughtless of the soup. 

Let her not see the barriers 
Betwixt thee, like a ridge, 

But let that grimy hand of hers 
Be fourth in games of Bridge. 


Nor call her Cook! Right careful be 
That it is understood 
That she’s a guest, who favors thee 
By “fashioning” your food. 
And lastly—bear this well in mind, 
Despite the title strange— 
Refer to her in manner kind 
As “Mistress of the Range!” 
CARLYLE SMITH. 











The SKipper 


By 

















CAI HERE was a wide variance of per- 
NY} sonal character between Othello, 
WS once Moor of Venice, and Mr. 






€ 
WR Johnny Durkin, late of Detroit, 
yea) Buffalo, and other American metro- 
Do politan centres that afford more or 


occupation to indi- 


where these two eminent personages met on common 
ground. The occupation of both was gone. 

Not that the chosen calling of the Moor and Johnny 
Durkin had any direct connection, outside, of their 
ultimate result. Othello was a military man and 
looted by courtesy of arms; Mr. Durkin’s profession 
also contemplated unearned increment, but carried 
a certain onus with it. In extenuation Durkin never 
harmed a fly in his life. 

“Never packed a pop in my whole professional 
career,” Durkin remarked: as he sat in the afternoon 
sun, thoughtfully ruminating, on the back veranda of 
the Crawford House, in Windsor, Ontario. ‘ No, nor 
never packed a billy, let alone a gun. It don’t pay to 
go hurting-up people, ‘specially w’en your old briar 
will bluff ’em just as good. Burgling’s a strenuous 
enough occupation, without shootin’ ’em up, an’ get- 
ting folks down on you. But Lord,” Durkin added, 
sorrowfully, “I ain’t got no occupation now! No 
trade, nor occupation; an’ Nora’s real home is across 
that darn Detroit River that I don’t dare to ride or 
row or swim acrost!” 

From all of which it will be seen that Johnny Dur- 
kin was numbered among the felloweraft of offenders 
against the relentless 
penal laws of the United 


Charles Francis Bourke 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. S. TOUSEY 


ly to reach your hand on my shoulder” (Durkin 
could not repress a slight shiver invoked by his own 
words), “ an’ here’s me (in luck too!) doing just wot- 
ever you tell me, just as if I really had to!” 

“Tf you thought so much of me you’d show it dif- 
ferently, Johnny,” the girl told the infatuated exile. 
“T can see you’re not working, and just drifted over 
the river here in Windsor without any real aim. | 
know you don’t come to play the horrid races, and if 
you would show uncle that you mean to be a man, and 
would only take up some trade or. occupation—” 

Mr. Durkin (with knowledge that his drifting was 
anything but aimless) began an awkward explanation. 
But Nora only shook her pretty head, as she folded 
tucks in her little blue apron, after the fashion of girls. 

“ Anyway, John, you’re not apt to—see much of— 
me, after this,” she said. ‘ Captain Handy is going 
to take me with him on the boat.” 

“Not goin’ to make a tug-hand of you? Cookin’ 
an’ sich!” Durkin gasped with horror and indigna- 
tion. Nora nodded sadly. : 

“It’s not as if [ was his really truly niece, you 
know. I’m only uncele’s brether’s wife’s niece. I 
promised to work for—three years. ‘You know my 
real home is across the river. *Way beyond Detroit!” 

Nora’s bright eyes turned wisttully from the green 
floor of the garden where the lovers held communion 
to the beautiful City of the Straits, shimmering in 
the sunlight on the other side of the Detroit River. 

Johnny Durkin also cast a gloomy glance across the 
water even as he stared at her. He-was filled with 
feelings so complicated that they passed his own com- 
prehension. For a long minute he stared. Then, 





States of America; pro- 
fessional gentlemen who, 
in their own idiom, are 
forced at times to “ skip ” 
temporarily over the inter- 
national boundary line, in 
a wholly comprehensible 
endeavor to evade merited 
punishment from the out- 
raged law. 

A trifling indiscretion 
involving a bag of table- 
silver, and a meddilesome 
policeman whose unex- 
pected appearance on the 
scene of operations forced 
Mr. Durkin to decamp 
hastily without the booty, 
had. brought his occupa- 
tion to an end_ several 
months before, when 
further residence in the 
United States became an 
impossibility—or, at least, 
incompatible with his own 
personal liberty. 

Well aware that his 
offence was insufficient to 
set the mighty machinery 
of the. international ex- 
tradition law in motion, 
Durkin had retreated only 
to the outskirts of the 
Queen’s dominions. Since 
then he had lingered at 
the hospitable refuge by 
the riverside till the time 
should come when both his 
indiscretion and his fea- 
tures should have faded 
from the memory of the 
American police. 

So, for seven long 
months, at varying inter- 
vals of social relaxation, 
Johnny Durkin had _ held 
forth upon the rear veran- 
da of the Crawford House. 
The intervals he had spent 














conscientiously with Nora, 
the pretty niece of gruff 
Captain Handy, master- 
mariner in the Dominion 
Tugboat Service. 

Durkin’s visits, to be sure, were accurately timed 
with foreknowledge of the Captain’s absences on duty. 
Handy did not, indeed, display any great appreciation 
of Durkin’s character or his apparently objectiveless 
mode of life. But Nora’s welcome amply compen- 
sated for lack of cordiality on her uncle’s part, Nora 
being wholly unsophisticated. 

In the wholesome atmosphere of Nora’s frank and 
open friendliness, a subtle change wrought itself in 
Mr. Durkin, of which he himself was only vaguely 
conscious. A longing for Nora’s glances of approval 
and a groping consciousness of the desirable level of 
a safe domestic life (not only tolerated, but approved 
by the minions of the law) drew him more and 
more frequently to the Captain’s pretty niece, and at 
the same time filled him with a longing to stand be- 
tween her youthful inexperience and the cruel buf- 
fetings of a world whose harshness he knew only too 
well. : 

“ Here’s you, Nora girl, wot ain’t big enough hard- 





“Not goin’ to make a tug-hand of you? Cookin’ an’ sich!’? Durkin gasped 


without a word, he swung on his heel and stalked out 
of the garden and up the main street back to the 
Crawford House, where he made his way to the fa- 
mmiliar veranda that commanded a view of the river 
and the promised land. 

So it was that a few minutes later Mr. Durkin— 
once more upon the familiar back veranda, with his 
feet on the rail and.his hat over his eyes—delivered 
himself of his ruminating remarks anent burgling, 
and strove with unfamiliar mixed feelings. 

His own last words brought him up sharply. Oc- 
cupation, Nora—Nora—Nora, occupation! Suddenly 
he straightened up, his moody lassitude gone. In a 
flash of illumination the meaning of the inexplicable 
tugging at his heart-strings came home to him. Cook 
on Handy’s tug for three years? I guess not! Of 
course, it was up to him to take Nora away from 
such surroundings—from the menial labor that her 
unnatural uncle-thrice-removed would force upon her. 
In short, he must get to work and be a man or a 
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mouse. It meant no disloyalty to the girl of his sim- 
ple heart that his thoughts promptly turned toward 
his lost occupation as the solution of the difficulties 
confronting him. That was the involuntary habit of 
a predatory lifetime. Besides, Nora apart, his en- 
forced sojourn in Windsor had palled upon Durkin, 
naturally an active and pleasure-loving man, though 
practical withal. 

* Just to think,” he mourned, “ seven months with- 
out a real United States drink! Even if *twa’n’t for 
the little girl, I got to get back to work sometime, 
even if I want to live here, wich I surely don’t, par- 
ticularly as they ain’t nothing here worth lifting. 
Not ‘less you burgle yourself. What?” 

If Mr. Durkin’s expression was obscure, his meaning 
was obvious. While the commendable desire to “ get 
back to work” no longer appealed so overwhelmingly 
to him as it had before “the little girl” came into 
his life, he did yearn, with all his exiled and adven- 
turous soul, to visit, if but for a brief period only, 
the land of his nativity and the scenes of his former 
activity. He felt the call of his country.. All Ameri- 
can institutions—save one—appealed to J. Durkin. 
Unfortunately, it was that one exception that barred 
him from home, even though, by a curious anomaly, 
the bars yearned for him at home. 

It was a perplexing situation, particularly madden- 
ing to a man of Durkin’s peregrinating disposition 
and hatred of trammels. 

The state of exile had reached a crux in more senses 
than one, as intimated by Mr. Durkin’s remarks. ‘he 
time for action had come, and, as already indicated, 
Mr. Durkin was pre-eminently a man of action. Un- 
der the spur of love, patriotism, and the spirit of ad- 
venture the expatriated one came to a desperate re- 
solve. 

“IT got to make a raise to marry Nora. Besides, 
now I’ve been gone so long, they won’t likely remem- 
ber me,” he hopefully assured himself. “ Anyway, I'd 
give seven months more of my life for just one week 
on good old American soil, with Nora on my arm, 
promenadin’ the avenoos, proud and happy, like a 
self-respectin’ independent American citizen, under the 
good old Stars and Stripes.” 

The final word stopped him again. . lt brought with 
it less pleasing visions, with equally unpleasing sur- 
roundings, made familiar by personal experience. 

But Mr. Durkin was not easily dissuaded from a 
fixed idea.. Besides, it was only part and parcel of 
the philosophy of his lost profession to take “ long 
chances,’ and prove himself a “good sport.” He 
wasted no more time in idle speculation. Tossing 
aside possible eventualities with a shrug of his burly 
shoulders, he set about planning the best method of 
operation. 

“The way to do it is to do it the way them spot- 
ters don’t expect you to do it,” he cogitated as his 
gaze wandered upon the sunlit surface of the river. 

Here were huge lake propellers hauling tows of 
barges. _ Yonder a fleet of “sow and pigs,” the 
grotesque whalebacks of the inland seas, passed on 
their journey from lake to lake, their red iron hulls 
half submerged. Excursion steamers traversed the 
ultramarine waterway with blaring bands and happy 
outing-parties. Railroad car-ferries crossed and _ re- 
crossed the merry blue waters burdened with their 
double rows of cars. Saucy river tugs with a “ bone 
in their teeth” and a chip on their shoulders fussed 
and fumed on the face of the waters, impertinently 
impeding the path of the steamers and tempting with 
ready hawser the lake schooners that economically 
beat their way through the rippling strait, with 
weather-worn sails bellying in the summer breeze. 

It was all very beautiful, but none of these inter- 
esting objects appealed to Johnny Durkin. His specu- 
lative eyes were fixed upon two small white ferry- 
boats which trafficked back and forth between the 
respective boat landings of Windsor and Detroit— 
that is to say, between the free Dominion of Canada 
and the intolerant United States of America. 

The Canadian port of departure of the white ferry- 
boats was situated at the foot of the hill, back of the 
hotel, and directly below Mr. Durkin’s veranda. On 
the ferry landing, prospective voyagers on foot and in 
vehicles waited to be ferried from one shore to the 
other by the two little steamers at that moment pass- 
ing each other in the middle of the river, one coming 
to Windsor, the other making for Detroit. The sight 
was maddeningly suggestive to Mr. Durkin’s envious 
eyes. 

Right out in the middle of that river lay (as Mr. 
Durkin well knew) the limits of international terri- 
tory, that imaginary, intangible (but none the less 
potential) boundary line, dividing the waters between 
the two great nations of North America. Across that 
invisible aqueous partition the laws of one country 
could not run to contravene the laws of the other. 
At least not without international agreement, and 
the ponderous formalities of extradition. Colloquial- 
ly, in Mr. Durkin’s social set, American law “ went” 
on one side; British law was the “cheese” on the 
other. Capital crime alone might not wink at that 
watery barrier. 

All of which Mr. Durkin knew and pondered over. 

“I’m on’y safe just that far acrost. The ’tecs 
can’t pinch me till I get over half-way over, over in 
American waters. Not even exactly over the middle. 
But, thunder! What good ’ud that do, s’posin’ you’re 
aboard the ferryboat? It sure is aggravatin’, all the 
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obstacles that crops up, interferin’ with a sportin’ life. 
Still, I don’t see no other way to do it. I'll fix up 
in a clean shave and a white choker. Then I’ll take 
the late afternoon ferry and go across along with the 
Detroiters that works over here in Windsor. Them 
skip-spotters ‘ll never think I’d risk that. They know 
us skippers works by night, and, anyway, they ex- 
pect a skip to sneak up Sandwich way, or skip across 
by some other back alley. Gee! But it ‘Il be kind of 
hard to work without tools, though! On’y | ain’t go- 
in’ to chance anybody feeling me even accidental.” 

From the foregoing remarks it will be easily dis- 
cerned that Durkin had not only determined upon a 
daring adventure, but that the details thereof were al- 
ready outlined in his active mind. A past master in 
his profession, the last cogitation did not greatly 
deter him. Even innocent-appearing articles can be 
put to many uses. 

“T won’t even take a hotel fork,” he casually de- 
termined. “ Hairpins is just as good, and they ain’t 
prima facee evidence.” 

It was late in the evening when his plan of action 
was finally outlined. He did not let his mind dwell 
upon eventualities during the night, nor with the ris- 
ing of the morrow’s sun did he permit the golden 
hours of the day to dwindle inactively away. His 
plan was to seek safety in extreme audacity, by do- 
ing, as he said, the one possible thing the lurking 
minions of American law would not dream he would 
dare to dream of doing. 

“T got plenty time to fix up,’ he thought. “ 1’ll 
go for a chin with Nora first. O’ course there ain't 
no telling what might happen goin’ on a trip like this 
here.” 

But in this (possibly final) consideration Mr. Dur- 
kin was doomed to disappointment. The little cot- 
tage was locked and there was no sign of the girl 
who had come to fill al- 
most every susceptible 
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The stout man in tweeds turned his attention from 
the profane tug captain to Mr. Durkin, whose spirits 
had soared also, in the general excitement. 

“Think so?” he remarked. 

“Sure!” the infatuated Durkin grinned. “ That 
big lake tramp’s the bunk that ‘ll put in time for 
bad behavior. Lordy, I’ve sat on that darned Wind- 
sor Hotel veranda an’ seen it done a hundred—” 

Durkin pulled up suddenly. The stout man’s keen 
gray eyes were regarding him quizzically. Though he 
couldn’t explain it, he instinctively recognized some- 
thing “* professional” about the other’s looks. And he 
realized, with a sudden cold, sinking feeling, that he 
had “made a bad break.” 

The stout man seemed socially inclined. 

“I presume you’re like all of us-—mighty anxious 
to get across?” he remarked, cheerfully. 

But Durkin had lost all interest in his new ac- 
quaintance. He even conceived a dislike for the other’s 
proximity. At any rate, he edged away. The big 
Jake propeller was almost on top of the little ferry- 
boat, and the race for precedence in passing was really 
exciting, the tumult being added to by the still active 
interchange of compliments between the respective 
captains of the ferry and the propeller. 

“Live in Detroit?” 

Durkin did not answer. He was respectably ab- 
sorbed in the steamboat situation, and could afford 
to ignore the impertinence of the person in tweeds. 

* Be-cause if you don’t know the city very well—” 

Durkin’s veins ran with ice-water. 

“—Dll take pleasure in showing you a first-class 
hotel; a really solid establishment. Very reasonable 
rates, too.” 

He knew it! He knew what was coming! He 
ought to have known it from the first. And he only 
had himself to thank for getting “ spotted.” Spotted 





crevice of his otherwise 
ease-hardened heart. That 
her uncle, the tug captain, 
would so soon requisition 
her services had not 
entered into Johnny Dur- 
kin’s calculations of the 
evening before. But the 
delay, caused by senti- 
thental reasons, onl 
served to make him the 
more determined to dare 
and to succeed. 

The afternoon sun was 
again waning when Mr. 
Durkin (who of late had 
become somewhat inclined 
toward a “ Vandyke” in 
addition te his customary 
thick mustache) passed 
out of the hotel smugly 
shaven, wearing an im- 
maculate cravat and at- 
tired in somewhat minis- 
terial garb, which, to the 
uninitiated at least, con- 
veyed no hint of the real 
character of his project. 
Also, his resident  inti- 
mates scrupulously _ for- 
bore to recognize his 
changed exterior. 

Sauntering around the 
block with benevolent 
negligence, he arrived at 
the Windsor ferry-house 
and calmly joined the 
throng of homeward-bound 
Detroiters. At the gang- 
plank he almost rubbed 
elbows with the captain 
of the ferryboat, with 
whom Durkin had on more 
than one occasion’ ex- 
changed courtesies at the 
hotel bar. Durkin accept- 
ed the mariner’s honestly 
oblivious glance as a pro- 
pitious sign. 

“So far, so good,” he 
murmured, somewhat 











tremulously. “If a miss- 
ing inch of w’iskers blinds 
Cap’n George Shanks, [| 
don’t guess nobody else is 
likely to tip me off in 
this rig. All I got to 
do is to live up to the character till I 
acrost.” 

The lines were cast off, the engine bell rang, and 
the ferry’s bow pointed to the distant Detroit shore. 
Durkin drew a long breath. He had taken the plunge! 
He had cut his bridges behind him. From this 
moment on he was a plaything of the gods. 

He saw at first no one of suspicious aspect near 
him. Neither did any one seem more than casually 
interested in him. Most of the passengers were, in 
fact, watching the approach of a huge take propeller, 
which was drawing after it the usual accompanying 
tow-barges, strung out on long hawsers, and headed 
down the river, with promise of intersecting the 
crossing ferryboat. 

The big tow was coming rapidly down the current. 
Interested for the moment to the point of forgetful- 
ness of his own precarious situation, Durkin smiled in 
friendly confidence at a stout ruddy-faced man in tweeds 
who had moved near him, after a carelessly analytical 
glance at the burly form so precisely dressed. 

“Cap Shanks ain’t goin’ to lose no time!” Durkin 
remarked. ‘‘ He’s aimin’ to cut loose and cross the big 
hooker’s bows.” 

The ferry just then sheered across the bows of a 
small tugboat, drawing from the pilot thereof an in- 
stantaneous and amazing stream of eloquence. The 
incidental occurrence instilled a spirit of hysterical 
raillery into the ferryboat’s nervous passengers, 
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The recognition was instantaneous and mutual 


and pinched two minutes after he left the Windsor 
dock! 

The stout man’s hand on his shoulder had even a 
familiar feeling. 

“No use, Johnny!” he was saying. “ l’m Inspector 
Ketcham. You have got a new cover on, but 1 know 
you from that Buffalo job, last—” 

A sudden shouting and commotion interrupted him, 
and the rush of passengers forced both men back from 
the bow of the boat. At the same time the engine 
be}l jangled furiously and the back-fling of the ferry 
nearly upset Durkin and his captor. 

From astern of the ferry came the tooting of the 
insulted tugboat. A deck-hand ran past swearing 
volubly. : 

“Cap ‘ll stave that tug next!” the man yelled. 
“ What for did he go an’ ram us into this here—jam?” 

“ What the devil! Is there going to be another col- 
lision ?” 

The stout inspector caught the alarm with the 
others. He glanced round bewildered. Mr. Durkin 
was quick to seize opportunities. Indeed, that facility 
was a necessary part of his profession. As the officer 
voiced his startled inquiry his hand dropped for a 
second from Durkin’s shoulder. Before the inspector 
could turn, Durkin was footing it rapidly round to 
the other side of the boat. 

His liberty promised to be short-lived. A trium- 
phant and angry shout behind him announced that the 
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man in tweeds was on his slot. There was no cover in 
sight for the fugitive fleeing from justice. There was 
only an oval driveway that circled the boat, with the 
engine-house in the centre, and the open stern and 
bow at either end. There was nothing for it but to 
do a matched race with the officer round and round 
the driveway and trust to merciful eventualities. 

Before the pair were half-way round on the second 
lap the whole boat was in an uproar. The ferry was 
still backing upon the helpless tugboat. Forward, 
in the pilot-house, the ferry commander (plainly an 
irascible man) thrust his head out of the window and 
exchanged lurid courtesies with the captain of the 
lake propeller, which in its turn was surging across 
the ferry’s bows with the onrush of an ocean liner. At 
the stern of the ferryboat deck-hands were throwing 
over wooden fenders to lessen the impending crash 
against the tug, enlivening their labors meanwhile by 
an interchange of compliments with the tugboat’s crew. 

As noted, the chase had covered the first half of the 
second lap, with Durkin ahead, speeding toward the 
stern of the ferryboat, and half a dozen lengths in 
the lead. 

Before he turned to complete the second round, the 
backing ferry ground viciously against the obstructing 
tugboat, and stood still, shivering from the impact. 

Durkin staggered also and instinctively glanced 
astern. A red flag (the blessed emblem of St. George) 
flapping from the tug’s staff caught his eye, and sent 
a wild thrill of hope through his hunted heart. There 
was free Great Britain—or, at least, the tolerant 
Dominion of Canada—again reaching out a hospitable 
hand to assist him in his dire extremity. If he could 
but board that tugboat the chances were in favor 
of his reaching the Windsor dock, where, again in 
sanctuary, he could laugh implacable Inspector Ket- 
cham and the intolerant laws of the United States 
to seorn. 

“ That tug captain’s a Canuck, and Canucks don’t 
give up nobody wot they thinks has got money,” 
Durkin gasped. “ Besides, it’s agin’ maritime law!” 

The frightened passengers were now fleeing away 
from the stern of the ferryboat as enthusiastically 
as they had before fled from the bow. They natural- 
ly dreaded shipwreck against the tugboat as heartily 
as they did a like calamity in collision with the lake 
propellor. 

But in the Canadian craft Johnny Durkin saw his 
salvation. He was not among those who fled forward 
—on the contrary, he made for the tug with ail the 
speed of his stocky legs. 

The tugboat captain had abandoned the operation 
of his command. Instead, he danced on the deck be- 
side his pilot-house, calling down all the horrors of 
revelation upon the ferry, her crew and her freightage, 
man, woman, and child, and four-legged beast. To 
Durkin’s heated imagination there seemed, even in the 
hurly-burly of the moment, something familiar in the 
voice of the frantic tug-master. But he had no time 
for idie speculation. 

As he dashed toward the stern-rail, he noted that 
the two boats, atter coming violently together, were 
now slowly drifting apart, as the river current swept 
the tug away from the more deeply laden ferry. The 
chasm widened between them rapidly. 

Instantly Durkin saw his opportunity. What was 
more, he seized it. He clambered over the stern-rail 
of the ferry, and, as the tug was as yet only a tew 
feet away, he cleared the intervening distance as a 
pug-dog might hurdle over a flooded gutter. He 
landed in a heap on the deck of the tug, where he 
sprawled in breathless triumph. And why not? In 
that one leap he had cleared the international barrier 
of the laws—he had jumped from durance vile into 
the sunlight of freedom! 

A how! of official rage went up behind him.  In- 
spector Ketcham was also climbing the ferry’s rail, 
and the officer was well-nigh speechless, sputtering 
with wrath and disappointment, and unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, on the high seas. 

“What, in billy blue blazes—!’ 

For a second Durkin’s attention was distracted even 
from his dread pursuer as the tugboat captain, still 
foaming at the mouth, leaped for him with the roar 
of a roused tiger leaping upon an enemy—or, rather, 
helpless prey. For Durkin found himself face to 
face with the master-mariner of the Dominion ‘lug 
line—Nora’s uncle—Captain Handy! 

The recognition was instantaneous and mutual. 

“What th’ devil d’ye mean, boarding my ship, 
Johnny Durkin?” the infuriated Handy roared. 
“Didn’t I warn you to keep your fat han’s of’n 
everything that belonged to me? Cuttin’ your w’iskers 
to con me! Oh, I know ye!” 

“T was goin’ to—I mean I changed my mind about 
goin’ to—” Durkin hastily corrected his hesitating 
excuse. “ That there big ramjammin’ laker up front 
seared me into jumpin’. Honest, Cap’n, | didn’t know 
it was your boat,” he added, with sincerity. 

Captain Handy’s purple face became apoplectic. 

“Then you jump again!” he roared. “ You’ve 
turned river-pirate an’ you’ve stove in me bloomin’ 
boat—you an’ your bloomin’ black Prince Albert an’ 
your “igh ’at!” 

Durkin’s conciliatory expostulation was interrupted 
by a hail from the still imminent ferryboat. 

“ Here, you tug-man! Hand back that man! D’ye 
hear? That fellow’s a—” 

It was Inspector Ketcham, from his perch on the 
ferry rail. Captain Handy glanced at him, with face 
changing from purple to white rage. 

“You talking to me, sir? Pray, ’oo’re you, buttin’ 
in ’ere, may I arsk?” 

It had unquestionably been Captain Handy’s in- 
tention to compel Durkin, by force and arms if neces- 
sary, to depart from his tugboat, either for the re- 
ceding ferry or the blue waters of the Detroit River, 
it was immaterial which. But the Captain was by na- 
ture contradictatorial, as the thoughtful Mr. Durkin 
had once remarked to the equally speculative Nora. 
Therefore the inspector’s domineering tone sent his 
sympathies veering Durkin-ward, by rousing his stub- 
born British spirit. ; 

Before either could speak again, however, Durkin 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PIVILIZATION has its drawbacks. 
Several centuries ago our New Eng- 
land ancestors’ played football. 
There was’ no formality about the 
game. It was a popular pastime 
during the interim between harvest- 
ing and Indian hunting. Every 
Saturday afternoon the entire male 
population gathered on the village 
green. There, sides were chosen until there remained 
not one healthy rustic unapportioned. Then a pig’s 
bladder was inflated and the game began. There were 
few rules and the boundaries of the green marked the 
goal line. It was a grand sport. Everybody played, 
and if one got a barked shin his retirement was un- 
noticed in the mélée. 

We do things differently now. Big football games 
are heralded months in advance. Railroad schedules 
are upset by journeying thousands, who later clus- 
ter like bees in cement stadiums while ~ picked 
elevens ‘‘ play” tootball to the accompaniment of col- 
lege songs and cheers. Accidents and even deaths are 
not uncommon. When they become so frequent as to 
attract widespread attention there is an upheaval of 
public and faculty sentiment. The ery goes forth: 
“ Football must be reformed! Away with mass plays 
and flying tackles!” 

This reforming of football is no child’s play. It is a 
matter of great public interest. Little controversies 
such as the Pinchot-Ballinger affair are thrust into 
the background. It is a question of national im- 
portance. Everybody who has ever witnessed a foot- 
ball game takes a hand in the affair. The newspapers 
devote pages to printing suggestions furnished gratis 
by their readers. The daily mail-bag of the mem- 
bers of the football-rules committee resembles that 
of an endless chain advanced to the fourth dimension. 
Armed with this mass of valuable data, that body 
eventually meets. The result of the conference, which 
usually lasts for several days, is awaited with bated 
breath by the general public. Later the revised code 
is furnished the husky gridiron warrior who ™ plays ” 
along reformed lines until within a few years his 
natural strenuosity requires another check. 

Such a situation was reached last autumn, and on 
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February 4th the football-rules committee met in 
New York City to consider ways and means whereby 
the great college game might be shorn of some of its 
dangers and yet retain that fascination which annually 
draws thousands to the side lines of the football field. 
The alteration of the gridiron code is no easy task. It 
requires the utmost mental concentration of good men 
and true. Although football is termed “sport” and 
“ pastime ” the work of revising the playing rules can- 
not be classified in the same category. 

So, when the committee met to undertake the work, 
there were found in the conference fourteen dignified 
men whose ages varied from thirty to fifty years, and 
whose professions ran the gamut through lawyers, 
doctors, college professors, heads of business corpora- 
tions, with a sprinkling of army and navy officers to 
give a brass-button touch to the assembly. As the 
indirect representatives of more than a thousand high 
schools and colleges their responsibility is a heavy one 
and the subject of long and earnest conference. 

The seven delegates from the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of the United States alone represent al- 
most one hundred colleges and universities whose 
elevens will play football next fall according to the 
code adopted at the coming meeting. The other seven 
members of the committee represent the so-called inde- 
pendent colleges which until 1906 controlled the foot- 
ball-rule-making situation. The opimions of the latter 
contingent carried great weight, since these dele- 
gates represent the oldest universities in the country, 
including Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Pennsy!- 
vania, Chicago, and the United States Naval Academy. 

The personnel of the committee as divided into its 
two component parts is as follows: 

Delegates from the independent colleges: Prof. L. M. 
Dennis, Cornell (chairman); Walter Camp. Yale; 
Crawford Blagden, Harvard; John C. Bell, Pennsyl- 
vania; Alonzo A. Stagg, University of Chicago; 
Parke H. Davis, Princeton; Prof. Paul J. Dashiel, 
United States Naval Academy. 

From the Intercollegiate Athletic Association of 
the United States come: E. K. Hall, Dartmouth 
(secretary); Dr. Henry L. Williams, University of 
Minnesota; Lieutenant H. B. Hackett, United States 
Military Academy; Prof. C. W. Savage, Oberlin; Dr. 
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James A. Babbitt, Haverford; Prof. W. L. Dudley, 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. W. A. Lambeth, University 
of Virginia. 

At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Asso 
ciation, held in New York, on December 28th, the dele- 
gates adopted the following resolution, which was to 
guide their representatives on the rules committee 
in the recent conference: 

“'That the football-rules committee of this associa 
tion be instructed to use every possible endeavor to 
bring about such a modification of the rules as shall, 
in its judgment, tend to reduce to a minimum the 
dangers of physical injuries to the players and at the 
same time retain, so far as possible, the desirable, 
wholesome features of the game.” 

While this resolution had no actual standing with 
the representatives from the independent colleges it 
was in reality the key-note of the meeting. It is the 
purpose of the rules committee to so modify the 
football - playing code that the danger of accident 
to the players may be reduced to a minimum—no 
one conversant with the game expects that this element 
of danger can be entirely eliminated. 

Two days, February 4th and 5th, were devoted to the 
consideration of the football code for 1910. The mem 
bers of the committee spent hours in listening to sug 
gestions, which in the minds of the speakers would 
tend to reduce the danger of injuries and death among 
ihe players. Elaborate diagrams and pages of statis- 
tics were pored over by the fourteen pigskin solons 
The pros and cons of “mass” play and the “ open” 
game were debated at length. No peace tribunal at the 
Hague ever took a subject under discussion more 
seriously. 

Almost every member of the committee had certain 
recommendations to offer which. were fully dis 
cussed and voted upon, while much attention was 
given the reports of the delegates from the Southern 
colleges who have been experimenting with the pro 
posed changes in the rules through the aid of several 
*varsity teams below Mason and Dixon’s line. Prob 
ably about the time that the umpire sets the annual 
baseball pennant race in progress next spring the 
football player and the coach will have a better idea 
of what is in store for him than he has at present. 





Scutter, scutter, scutter, scud, 
Scrunch and slide and slip, 

Wood and steel and flesh and blood 
Swaying like a ship, 

Hear our bob-sled thrash and thud, 
Dashing down the dip! 


Scribble-scrabble, scurry, seuff, 
Steered with reckless nerve, 
Rasping where the ice is rough, 

Skidding on the swerve, 
Watch our double-ripper tough 
Sizele round a curve! 


The night is still and down the hill 
The sleighs have worn a track. 

The teams all day that passed that way 
Have helped the snow to pack, 

With laugh and shout the boys bring out 
The long lean racing-rack. 


Then off we go across the snow, 
A cheerful company. 





The Coasters 


By Francis Medhurst 


The moon rides high athwart the sky 
To light our revelry, 

And etches o'er the shining floor 
With shadow tracery. 


Above our heads Orion spreads 
His sword and belt of gold, 
Beyond the trees the Pleiades 
Their gleaming cross unfold, 
The Greater Bear, the Dog, the Chair 
Dance in the clear crisp cold. 


We reach the top and mark the drop 
Fall sheer into the vale. 

Each takes his seat and plants his feet 
Firm on the running-rail. 

A start, a lunge, and down we plunge 
Along the well-worn trail. 


Down, down we pass on slopes of glass, 
The snow to meet us leaps. 

A stinging gale that cuts like hail 
Full in our faces sweeps. 
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The heights put by we float, we fly, 
We dive to deepest deeps. 


A ery cuts past upon the blast, 
“Lean out!” Our weight we lend. 

The tree trunks blur and with a whir 
We swoop around the bend. 

A lureh, a shift, and in a drift 
We make a sudden end. 


Now one and all uphill we crawl, 
Towing our useless frame. 

Far o’er our heads a beacon sheds 
Its friendly fount of flame, 

Where Venus glows and skyward shows 
The crest from which we came. 


Ye who would taste the joy of speed 
No fast express can boast, 

To whom a plane or car or steed 
Must be a dream at most, 

Will find our bob the craft vou neew, 


Come out to-night and, coasc! 
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To possess one’s possessions is one of the 
difficult achievements in a complicated 
life. To be possessed by them is the fate 
of the many, the undignified submersion 
we are all straining toward. It is a form 
of drowning we do not dislike, a manner 
of extinetion we—-the paradox is pleaded 
for—thrive under. One is forced into the 
attitude, on visiting those sunk to great 
depths, of kneeling in a_ glass-bottomed 
boat with eyes straining to see the crea- 
tures who move about in a tangle of sea- 
weed, shells, reflected lights, and hurrying 
currents. There they are, darting about, 
apparently absorbed in something, though 
it may only be in the completeness of 
their submersion, but quite unable to 
come into the pleasant air and sunlight 
or share the freedom which one is so 
completely enjoying. On _ rising from 
the kneeling position one is _ eestatical- 
ly conscious of the light, untrammelled 
buovaney of one’s own state. It leads 
to a skipping of the spirit, the more 
to emphasize the lack of ballast. A vaga- 
bondish pace carries one rakishly along, 
the instinct to carol aroused solely by 
those weighted folk who suppose they are 
happy with not so much as their noses 
abovewater. 

No matter what one’s natural element 
—and there are humid moments when air 
seems a poor thing to boast of—no one 
can argue that she is satisfied to breathe 
furniture. To be buried under a pile of 
sofas and pianofortes and to insist that 
one likes it, is merely to argue that one 
is insensible and so can balance tons on 
one’s chest. The difficulty of flinging off 
mountains of possessions is the only argu- 
ment for continuing to lie buried beneath 
them, and the only reason that such 
people are not abandoned by their friends 
is a morbid curiosity on the part of the 
friends which leads them continually to 
eall down questioning “ Hullo, there’s!” 
by way of making out if those below are 
still alive. Even after a final decision 
that it is not worth while to communicate 
with any one through masses of material 
possessions, a definite walking off is out 
of the question. A rooted disbelief that 
any one can live in such an atmosphere 
leads us back for just one more rap on 





the dividing wall, which, if answered, al- 
ways brings from us a surprised, excited, 
“ Yep, they’re still there.” Continued life 
under such circumstances seems so marked 
a triumph of money over mind. 

To have things because they are con- 
venient and render life more livable is 
obviously the basis on which collectors of 
encumbrances start, but it would seem 
that they forget their original intentions 
almost immediately, for in a very short 
time they are the harassed hosts of more 
things than a dozen families have need of, 
their lives given over to providing shelter 
to chairs and cars, their nerves worn to a 
shred preventing these things which they 
do not want from being stolen from them. 
It would be an act of kindness to burgle 
them monthly. The persons who do so at 
less regular intervals may be tender-heart- 
ed friends acting at great personal risk in 
their best interests. Any one running 
for a train would stop to free a trapped 
kitten with whom she had no acquaintance 
whatever; yet, with abundant leisure on 
our hands, and knowing these trapped 
people intimately, we hesitate to loosen 
them from their three houses and four 
automobiles, or, if one has the type of 
mind, it is possible to be equally in need 
of unshackling from a canary and a four- 
room flat. 

It does not really signify how much one 
has, it is the susceptibility to an inverted 
mode of life which is one’s undoing. Ap- 
parently sensible folk, who would be 
deeply hurt if accused, are in reality liv- 
ing on the theory that instead of chairs 
being a means of their resting they are 
the chairs’ one chance of not feeling lonely. 
A home is not a place for them to re- 
turn to when they are tired of travelling, 
they are people prevented from travelling 
because of the necessity of keeping the 
home aired and warmed. Trunks do not 
earry what they need; they carry assur- 
ance which their faltering trunks need, 
and in an effort to banish their baggage’s 
fear that it may be ill treated, or even 
lost, abjure trips where baggage is not 
encouraged. QOne’s head whirls at the fan- 
tastiec reasoning such matter-of-fact folk 
are capable of. 


A party of ruddy Englishmen who 
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would have reeled at the simplest meta- 
physical proposition were able for an hour 
to discuss, to an accompaniment of heavy 


breakfasting. how they were going to 
reach a polo match, with their extra 


ponies, men, grooms, wives, and motors. 
The combinations they suggested were 
marvels of ingenuity, but none of them 
suited, as they still left at least three 
ponies and two cars unused. They were in 
danger of missing the match altogether, 
when one of the wives offered to drive one 
of the cars. This used up a wife, but put 
a chauffeur out of employment. They 
grew seriously worried, as some of the 
ponies must be ridden because they were 
fresh and others because they would be 
stiff if they were not ridden, and yet the 
roads over which they were to ride were 
perfect for motoring. The mass of things 
to be used at no matter what cost to the 
owner grew so addling that a bystander 
with a crumbling brain murmured, * Oh, 
why don’t they feed the grooms to the 
horses, put the horses in the ears, and 
transport the whole blooming thing by a 
dirigible balloon?” 

Women are lost in their wardrobes, and 
it is with a thrill of amazement we see 
their chins peeking over their collars. It 
requires a staunch effort to push one’s 
way through so much lace and cloth. Their 
appearance is greeted With applause for 
their plucky survival. They at least have 
the right idea. They faintly realize that 
they are of greater importance than their 
clothes, and before they sing for the third 
and last time we frantically incite them 
to a brave struggle which may end in an 
overthrow of their 
shocking to our rightly exalted idea of our- 
selves to see a human cowed by inanimate 
objects. In the multitude of tyrannies to 
be overthrown this seems the most im- 
portant. We beg these prostrate slaves to 
rise and throw off the influence of velour 
eurtains and mahogany polish. 

A revolution against furniture is ree- 
ommended. It is almost bound to be a 
success, for there is no way in which these 
really stupid things can revenge them 
selves, once they are downed. We took 
them on our shoulders; it is for us to get 
them off. If courage could only be sum- 
moned and a general uprising organized! 
Face them bravely, ask them what in the 
name of all pretenders they pretend to be, 
and see how little they will have to say 
for themselves. Tell them that the time 
has come when they are to wait upon your 
convenience, not you on theirs; do not be 
afraid; in spite of their seeming power 
they are really quite harmless, and if there 
is not room in the same house for both 
you and them, do not hesitate about 
which should go. Turn them out neck and 
crop, and the spiritless band that scurries 
away will show of what poor stuff tyrants 
are made, 


possessions, It is 


Poems of the Months 
FEBRUARY 
By Carlyle Smith 


WuEN the slush is idly oozing 
Through the street, 

And the Violet is snoozing 
’Neath the sleet ; 

When the copper is a-wheezing 

With a fitful fit of sneezing 

*Twixt the melting and the freezing 
On his beat; 


When the blizzard blast is flirting 
O’er the mere, 

While the Springtime zephyrs spurting 
First appear ; 

When you know not from the weather 

If the Winter’s slipped its tether 

Or the first blush of the heather 
Is the steer; 


When the Oyster still is leader 
On the bill; 

And the Publiec-Dinner feeder 
Takes his fill; 

When the frost is on the peaches, 

And the blink is on the beaches, 

And the endless dinner speeches 
Make you ill; 


When the morning hath a feeling 
Of Spring glow, 

And the afternoon is reeling 
*Neath the snow; 

When the early crow is cawing, 

And the woodehuck is a-gnawing 

As he feels the earth a-thawing 
Down below: 


When the day seems rather genial, 
Sweet, and fair; 

And its errors merely venial 
You declare; 

And by three o’clock it’s roaring 

Like a dozen giants snoring, 

And the sleety rain is pouring 
Everywhere ; 


When it’s May and January 
Rolled in one— 

Sort of monthly Dromedary 
Full of fun— 

You may know that February, 

Mushy, slushy, wild ana scary, 

With its ways tumultuary 
Has begun. 






The Cradle of Civilization 


It is a commonplace that history is con 
stantly engaged in dethroning the idols of 
our faney, the William Tells of our youth, 
the Homers or the King Arthur of our 
maturer years. Nowadays one hears 
much of the mythopeic, or myth-making 
faculty, which was strong in the youth ot 
the races and is with us to-day. The 
prettier the story, the surer it is, sooner or 
later, to be accounted a fable. This icono 
clastie process has for once, however, been 
reversed in the matter of Cretan dis 
coveries, principally by reason of the pa 
tient investigations of Evans, the Welsh 
man. 

It really seems that Crete was the island 
stepping-stone by which civilization, which 
halted long thereon, stepped from Egypt 
into Europe. After 6000 a native of the 
westernmost island revealed the faet with 
his spade! 

Dr. Evans’s finds at Knossos disclosed 
the oldest of the old masters—Deedalus, 
the founder of fine art. There is nothing 
it is claimed, in Egyptian or in Babylonian 
art to correspond with the work of Die 
dalus. This comprised frescoes showing 
the female warriors of King Minos 
marvellously cut camoes equal to the work 
done thousands of years later; delicately 
chased jars; and statuettes of running 
boys and flying birds Evans also un 
earthed a plan of Minos’s palace, show 
ing the sanitary 
by Dedalus, much 
vogue in Europe 
recent date. 

A medical authority gave considerable 
study to the muscles and veins of the 
Cretan forearm of 4,000 years ago, as 
shown in the photographs taken by Evans 
of a statue found in Crete. Their arrange 
ment, he asserts, is identical to the small 
est detail with that of the surface veins 
and muscles in the modern arm. The 
statue mentioned and the statuettes also 
unearthed by Evans constitute, in the 
opinion of the medical authority cited, the 
oldest exact anatomical reeords in the 
world, and the conclusion has been reached 
that in four thousand 
been no change in even the minute details 
of the forearm of man. In other 
evolution, so far as it affects the body. 
The last great step was taken 
it would seem, when man became upright 
in earriage and could use the fore limbs 
whereon his ancestors had walked for 
writing, for the employment of tools, and 
for the other numberless uses whereto w 
put our hands. 


arrangements conceived 
better than any in 
until a comparatively 


years there has 
words, 


has ceased. 
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GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can? That 
is only possible by use of skilfully se- 
lected food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire, and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,’’ writes a lady from a little town 
in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach. Every 
attempt gave me heart-burn, and _ filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
thinner, until I literally became a living 
skeleton, and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

““A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
good effect from the very beginning that 
I have kept up its use ever since. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I digested 
it. It proved to be just what I needed. 
“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which gave 
me so much pain, disappeared. My weight 
gradually increased from 98 to 116 lIbs., 
my figure rounded out, my strength came 
back, and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some 
facts about food. ; 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 








wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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WIN the United States the corporation 
Yy\\ bond is the basis of all investment— 
§ however great public interest in the 
& stock-market may at times become, 


: 
m3 of the nation’s accumulated savings 
2)\) is invested in bonds, and that an 
We 29) infinitely greater number of persons 
Sd a Og ae . 
are interested in conditions prevail- 
ing in the bond-market than in the rise and fall of the 
market for stocks. Recent loose statements, therefore, 
concerning the “state of the bond-market,” and at- 
tributing to it much of the prevailing financial trouble, 
have caused no little concern among investors scat- 
tered throughout the country. Such statements, if they 
were true, would indicate a condition far more serious 
in its possible reaction upon the country than any 
“ shakedown ” in prices on the Stock Exchange which 
has yet taken place or which is likely to take place. 

Fortunately they are not true. Bond-market condi- 
tions are anything but satisfactory, but are by no 
means as bad as they have been represented. The 
claim, for instance, that any or all of the recent fail- 
ures were due to the “state of the bond-market” has 
no foundation in fact. Slow as the bond-market un- 
doubtedly is, and indisposed as investors seem to be 
to buy bonds freely, there is nothing alarming in 
present conditions—nothing to warrant the statements 
which have given concern to so many holders of bonds 
all over the country. 

In the broad sense in which the term is ordinarily 
used, the “ bond-market ” is constituted of three classes 
of securities, the first being high-class municipal bonds 
and railroad first-mortgage issues, the second embrac- 
ing the lower-grade railroad issues and the great run 
of public-service corporation bonds, and the third con- 
sisting of the so-called “ specialties ”—timber bonds, 
irrigation bonds, and the securities of new and untried 
enterprises. That conditions prevailing in the market 
for securities so dissimilar are apt to vary widely at 
times, is well understood by any one who has had the 
least experience with bonds. The market in the best- 
grade issues may be perfectly lifeless, for instance, at a 
time when a very fair amount of business is being 
done in the “ specialties.” 

Considering separately conditions prevailing at 
present in the three great divisions of the bond- 
market, it is evident that it is in the market for the 
very best issues that the least interest exists. Bond- 
dealers owning municipals which net only about 3%, 
per cent., and railroad bonds of the class of the Penn- 
sylvania 4s (which sell well above par), are the ones 
having the most difficulty in making their holdings 
“move.” In these days of high-living costs there are 
few investors willing to buy bonds yielding so small a 
return, and as for the banks and other institutional 
buyers of bonds, demand from that quarter appears to 
be ata minimum. But, on the other hand, while buyers 
of bonds of this grade are scarce, sellers are equally 
so. In a market provided with so little buying power, 
considerable selling pressure might reasonably be ex- 
pected to develop. But such has not been the case. 
The result is a condition of inertia, houses dealing in 
this class of security doing very little in the way either 
of selling or buying. 

Development of such a condition is naturally dis- 
tasteful to dealers, but beyond exerting a restraining 
influence on new issues is not particularly harmful to 
the country at large. Were the dealers and bond- 
houses loaded up with bonds of this kind and under 
the necessity of getting rid of them it would be dif- 
ferent, but such is not the ease. There have been issued 
but a limited amount of these highest-grade bonds dur- 
ing the past year and no condition of congestion exists. 
For bonds of this class the market is lifeless, but by 
no means weak. The whole decline from the top 
ereached during the enthusiasm of last summer is 
measured by a couple of points. 

The outlook, moreover, has been greatly brightened 
by the decline in money-rates, and leading bond-men 
are confident that when the present deadlock is broken, 
the activity will be all on the constructive side of bond 
prices. It was the rather unexpected money scarcity 
beginning last October which checked the market for 
good bonds into its present condition of inactivity, and 
it is the easing off in this condition which is expected 
by bond-men to set things going again. By the tremen- 
dous liquidation in the stock-market as well as by the 
lull in business, the whole money situation has been 
greatly improved. According to all precedent such im- 
provement should not be long in exerting a decidedly 
stimulating influence, and especially upon that class 
of bonds whose movement is governed by the rate ob- 
tainable for money. 

Conditions prevailing in the market for second-grade 
railroad and public-service corporation issues differ 
from conditions prevailing in the markets for the best- 
grade securities in that there exists a far better sup- 
ply and demand. It is true that a good many dealers 
and bond-houses are carrying along quantities of 
bonds of this class, but it is also true that there are 
plenty of buyers in the market, and that by making a 
reasonable concession the bonds can readily enough be 
made to “ move.” There are, indeed, dealers making a 
specialty of these public-service corporation bonds net- 
ting the buyer about five per cent., who claim that 
the bad bond-market has not affected them at all, and 
that they have been making entirely satisfactory sales 
to their clients. 

So far as the price movement in bonds of this class 
is concerned, while it is entirely true that recessions 
of some extent have taken place here and there, and 
that the general decline has been considerable, what 
has taken place so far has been no more than a normal 
reaction from the high level reached by semi-specula- 








By Franklin Escher 


tive bonds last summer. Under the stimulus of large 
buying, induced by cheap money, prices of many bonds, 
good but by no means first-class, were driven up to 
the point at which only the best bonds normally sell. 
More than one general mortgage four-per-cent. issue, 
for instance, which had always before sold in the 
upper eighties worked its way well up toward 95. 
Speculative optimism pervading the stock-market over- 
flowed into the market for bonds and made investors 
less discriminating as to what they were buying. 

Why the natural reaction from such conditions, 
which has taken place, should be regarded as alarm- 
ing it is hard to see. Bonds of an out-and-out specu- 
lative character, and the “ convertibles,” which rise 
and fall with the stock-market, in some cases show big 
declines, but every one familiar with bond conditions 
knows that it is the rarest thing for bond-houses to 
become loaded up with securities of this class. There 
are houses which are carrying along more _public- 
service corporation bonds than they would like to have, 
but no difficulty is being experienced in getting loans 
on them nor are the owners of the bonds willing to 
make material price concessions in order to work them 
off. Their attitude is simply one of waiting. On ac- 
count of the recent disturbances in Wall Street, in- 
vestors are holding on to their money and doing 
nothing. But dealers in good public-service corpora- 
tion bonds are confident that when once the excitement 
dies down and the Street gets over its midwinter at- 
tack of “nerves,” investors will come back into the 
market and pay them good prices for the bonds they 
have been patiently carrying along. 

With the “specialties” and bonds of new enter- 
prises, again, an entirely different condition exists 
from that obtaining in the other divisions of the bond- 
market. If there is any doubt as to the business 
being done between the dealers in irrigation bonds, 
power bonds, and the like, and their customers, it is 
only necessary to note the quite remarkable amount 
of advertising of securities of this class which is being 
done. In all manner of publications the advertise- 
ments of these high-interest-bearing bonds meet the 
eye. And that is the surest of all signs that the pub- 
lic is interested in them and is buying them freely. 
As soon as that stops the extensive advertising of the 
bonds will stop, too. 

What is true of irrigation bonds, timber bonds, ete., 
is, however, by no means true in the case of the bonds 
of the many enterprises now in the developmental 
stage. Here, indeed, is the one weak spot in the bond- 
market, the one spot to which it is possible to point 
as a source of further possible trouble. What can hap- 
pen to houses which allow themselves to become over- 
burdened with securities of new railroad or industrial 
enterprises for which there is no ready market, has 
been made painfully evident by some of the recent fail- 
ures which have taken place. The fact that the proper- 
ties are good and that the securities have excellent pros- 
pects of a favorable reception by investors makes no 
difference—banks do not lend on prospects. Quick con- 
vertibility is the first thing they require of collateral. 

The whole trouble is the result of an overoptimistic 
view of things engendered by the way in which busi- 
ness recovered during the past two years. With busi- 
ness improving so rapidly and money so easily obtain- 
able, new enterprises were gone into on an extensive 
seale and largely financed by sales of bonds to invest- 
ment houses. With the business outlook so bright and 
investors in so cheerful a frame of mind, these houses 
figured easily on disposing of the bonds at a substantial 
profit to themselves. 

Up to within a couple of months ago the judgment 
of these firms appeared to be vindicated, investors tak- 
ing the bonds freely off their hands. But after the 
financial skies began to darken, things changed very 
quickly. The banks, in the first place, under the urgent 
necessity of preserving the equilibrium of the money 
situation, began to call in loans, especially those based 
upon collateral not readily marketable. Investment 
buying in this class of security, too, began to fall off. 
Altogether the position of some of the houses lugging 
along big amounts of this class of bond was anything 
but enviable. 

At the same time no foundation whatever exists for 
most of the stories which have been going the rounds 
as to the extent to which the bond-houses are tied up 
with securities not readily marketable. There may be 
houses whose connection With undeveloped enterprises 
is not entirely conservative, but by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be made to appear that such a 
condition is at all general. The time of exuberance 
during which the new securities were put out was too 
short to allow of the creation of any very great quan- 
lity of them, and up to within a comparatively short 
time ago an excellent market existed and bonds of 
this sort were readily passed along to the investment 
houses’ clientéle. In the prevailing enthusiasm, 
furthermore, many houses not making a specialty of 
bonds of this sort took on limited amounts for the 
purpose of turning them over at a quick profit. The 
bonds were neither turned over, nor the quick profit 
realized, but the fact that these houses are under the 
necessity of carrying the bonds along for a while is by 
no means an element of serious danger in the situation. 

Had the present check to the market not occurred, 
a condition of congestion not unlike the recent period 
of “undigested securities ” might conceivably have de- 
veloped. But no such condition now exists—there has 
been no time for it to develop. Some of the bond- 
houses are carrying along securities which they wish 
they were rid of, but in few cases has the desire be- 
come strong enough to cause them to offer the bonds 
at material price concessions. They realize that the 
present is a poor time to force the bonds on the 
market, and they are quietly biding their time, 


In the mean while the great improvement in the bank- 
ing position which has taken place as a result of the 
liquidation in the stock-market has greatly clarified 
the air and brightened the outlook for bonds. With 
money for the rest of the year again obtainable at 
4, per cent., and the banks eager to lend, the last 
vestige of danger on account of possible inability on 
the part of bond-dealers to finance the bonds they are 
carrying along has been removed from the situation. 
However carefully sails may be trimmed for possible 
squalls, a fourteen per cent. money-market such as we 
had in January has always in it the possibilities of 
trouble. However confident they were of their strength 
and satisfied as to their condition, bond-men were glad 
enough to see the January stringency resolve itself into 
the present condition of ease. 

The “state of the bond-market,” then, looked at 
from its worst side, is a state of inertia rather than of 
depression, and can by no means be twisted into an 
argument against the soundness of the situation. For 
the time being, it is true, new financing 1s being held 
up and the business development of the country re- 
tarded, but in the opinion of conservative people prog- 
ress has been rapid enough and can easily afford to 
mark time for a while. In any upward climb an en- 
forced pause, allowing a new grip on the situation, is 
often a blessing in disguise. 


A decidedly favorable feature of the situation is the 
very large amount of *“ odd-lot ” buying which has been 
going on for the past few weeks. Several houses mak- 
ing a specialty of handling business in amounts of less 
than the regular one hundred shares have had their 
clerical forces working night and day to take care of 
the business coming in upon them. 

A good part of this odd-lot buying represents invest- 
ment purchases and tends strongly to steady prices, but 
much of it represents nothing more than speculation 
by people not financially strong enough to deal in the 
“regular” amount of stock. Not many years ago 
speculation in odd lots was discouraged by brokers—it 
was not easy, in fact, to find a broker who would earry 
odd-lots on margin at all. To-day there are half-a- 
dozen houses actively competing for the business and 
widely advertising their facilities for handling it. 


There seems to be little health in the copper market. 
Rumors of a great consolidation for a time served to 
make things look better, but now that the Street has 
become convinced that the merger, if indeed there is to 
be one, has been indefinitely postponed, there is more 
of a disposition to examine the situation on its own 
merits. 

The situation examined on its merits is hardly caleu- 
lated to arouse enthusiasm. ‘There is the old trouble 
of production running continuously beyond the demand 
for the metal, big as it is, and the consequent shifting 
about of supplies in order to disguise the accumulation 
which is all the time going on. Exports in January 
amounted to no less than 23,115 tons, most of which 
went to English speculators very possibly working in 
co-operation with speculators here. France, at least, 
is glutted with copper, and will evidently take no more 
to help out speculators or anybody else. Imports of 
copper into France during the second six months of 
1909 were 5,000 tons less than in the corresponding 
period of the dull year 1908. 


It is interesting, in the light of what has happened 
in the stock-market during the past six weeks, to turn 
back to the annual financial reviews and forecasts pub- 
lished at the year’s beginning, and to note the almost 
universal predictions of peace and plenty for the in- 
vestor. More than one investor realizes now that 
advice and stocks were being handed out at the same 
time. 

The investor whose purchases made early in the year 
show him a big loss finds scant comfort in the fact 
that the “general situation” has been greatly 
strengthened by the liquidation in stocks, but that, 
nevertheless, is the case, and will have a big effect in 
restoring security values. Compilations of the shrink- 
age shown in active stocks at their low point are use- 
ful for at least one purpose—they suggest graphically 
the extent of the relaxation of the strain on banking 
capital. These are the days of extensive use of bor- 
rowed money in carrying on operations in all the 
markets, and an infinitely greater amount of banking 
capital is requisitioned when stocks are high than 
when stocks are low. There is a good side to almost 
everything. The good side to the smash in stocks 
which has taken place is that a banking situation 
which in December was saved only by heroic measures 
has been converted into a situation as strong as any 
seen in years. 


At the high prices reached toward the close of last 
year, Union Pacific was very nearly even on its in- 
vestments made during the “ Harriman market” in 
1906—the Baltimore & Ohio it bought around 120, the 
Illinois-Central around 175, and the New York Cen- 
tral just below 140—but at present prices the stock- 
market owes Union Pacific considerable money. That 
is to say, it owes Union Pacific money if ‘the account 
only since 1906 is to be considered. In the five years 
before that, Union Pacific’s stock-market profits were 
such as to make the paper loss on its present invest- 
ments appear insignificant. On its Northern Securi- 
ties investment alone Union Pacific made $59,000,000. 
For its Southern Pacifie common $85,816,627 was paid. 
Even at present prices the stock is worth very nearly 
twice that amount. 

Claims that Union Pacific is suffering from “ stomach 
trouble” appear hardly to be well founded, 
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Some Queer Patents 


Amona the oddest applications for 
atents ever received by the Patent Office 
at Washington were those covering specifi- 
cations for “breathing machines,” one 
such device being the fruit of a Buffalo 
man’s invention and the other that of a 
Brooklyn phy sician. 

One of the inventions mentioned con- 
sists of an air-tight chamber, or box, in 
which the patient can be placed, all save 
his nostrils and mouth, which are open to 
the external air. By means of an air- 
pump, connected with the chamber and 
worked rapidly by a rotary shaft and 
erank, the air is by turns exhausted and 
admitted, thus causing, by pneumatic pres- 
sure, the lungs to be alternately dilated 
with air and compressed at the ordinary 
intervals of natural breathing. 

The other inventor seeks to accomplish 
the same end by means of a bellows and 
tube accurately applied over the nostrils 
and mouth of the person. Alternate res- 
piration and exhaustion of air in the 
lungs are thus brought about. The air- 
tube before entering the nostrils passes 
through a small heating apparatus. This 
raises the air to the temperature which 
it would reach naturally in the air pas- 
sages of a healthy person. 

The advent of the steam-engine was the 
signal for a host of ingenious and amusing 
inventions. Any expert who shall take 
the trouble to delve among these old rail- 
way patents will find his labor well repaid. 

He will, for instance, make acquaintance 
with the unique theory of that anxious 
patentee who was very sure that in win- 
ter the steam-engine would be perfectly 
useless, because the thin coating of hoar 
frost that would gather in the morning 
upon the rails would effectually hinder 





the wheels from moving along. The ob- 
jector had, of course, a remedy to propose. 

His rails were to be hollow in order to 
allow hot water to circulate through 
them, thus keeping the metal warm and 
preventing the formation of hoar frost. 

Another experimenter, quite persuaded 
that no smooth-wheeled vehicle could be 
made to move along ordinary roads, fitted 
his piston-rods, not to work wheels, but to 
a set of legs, that kicked into the road be- 
neath the engine, moving it much as a 
punt is poled in the water, only here there 
were to be four poles instead of one. 

Then, too, there was another engine de- 
vised to walk upon four legs. There were, 
indeed, several varieties of these steam- 
walkers, one of which burst on its trial 
trip and killed six persons. It was not 
till Hedley exploded all these ingenious 
theories by simply trying how a smooth 
wheel would really act on a smooth road 
that the wonderful inventions ceased. 

The idea of danger was always very 
active in the minds of inventors. One was 
so convineed that accidents on railways 
would be frightfully frequent that he pro- 
pots to minimize the loss of life by at- 
taching the train to the engine by a long 
rope, so that in the event of collision only 
the enginemen would suffer. 

Another inventive mind conceived the ex- 
pedient of a feather-bed placed between 
the buffers of the cars, so that a shock 
might not be transmitted; and a third, 
and still more ingenious patentee, pro- 
posed to fix a pair of rails along the top 
of the train, falling at a gentle gradient 
fore and aft, so that, in the event of an- 
other train meeting or overtaking it, the 
two could pass over and under each other, 
and both could go their ways rejoicing. 
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A PRINCESS WHO COMMANDS A REGIMENT 
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The Coldest City on Earth 


THE coldest inhabited place in the world 
is undoubtedly Verkhoyansk, in north- 
eastern Siberia, with a mean annual tem- 
perature of less than three degrees above 
zero, Fahrenheit, and a winter minimum 
of eighty-five below. 

Verkhoyansk is in north latitude sixty- 
seven degrees, on the great Arctic plain, 
searcely more than one hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. Probably 
there would be no town there if it were 
not necessary to Russian governmental 
purposes to have an administrative centre 
for a region where many thrifty Yakuts, 
the fur-trading “ Jews of Siberia,” carry 
on their operations. 

All its inhabitants, save a few officials 
and other Russians, are Yakuts. This does 
not prevent its being a place of some im- 
portance, for the Yakuts are the most pro- 
gressive people in northern Siberia, excel- 
ling the Russians themselves in enterprise 
and adaptability to Siberian conditions of 
existence. 

The average temperature of ‘the winter 
in Verkhoyansk is fifty-three degrees be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit. The rivers freeze to 
the bottom, and the small trees have been 
known to snap and split from the force of 
the frost. 

Yet, with all this, Verkhoyansk is, it 
is claimed, not a disagreeable place of 
residence, and is preferred by the Russian 
officials ‘to many more southern and 
warmer posts. Its atmosphere in winter 
is always clear, and for the little time 
that the sun is above the horizon its 
beams are unobstructed. The air is still, 








too; no blizzards or drifting snow-storms 
make life a burden to the inhabitants. 

The Siberian dress completes the com- 
fort of the citizens of this Arctic city. It 
consists of two suits of fur, an outer and 
an inner suit. The inner suit is worn fur 
side inward, the outer fur side outward. 
With his hood down, and just enough space 
left to see out of and to breathe through, 
the Verkhoyansker is vastly more com- 
fortable in a temperature of eighty below 
than many an American, in his cloth over- 
coat, in a temperature of five above zero. 

The winter, indeed, is more enjoyable 
than the summer, which is hotter than 
might be expected. The average tempera- 
ture of July in Verkhoyansk is fifty-nine 
above zero, and very hot days are not un- 
common. The earth becomes green and 
vegetation thrives, though only the sur- 
face of the ground is thawed. At Ya- 
kutsk, which is farther south than Verk- 
hoyansk, but not much warmer in winter, 
the mercury rises in July to one hundred 
degrees. 





Believing was Seeing 


Curtousty enough, Dr. Max Wolf, of 
Heidelberg, to whom astronomy owes the 
discovery, by the aid of photography, of 
thirty-six new asteroids, has himself never 
seen a single one of these little planets. 
Here we have the instance of an astron- 
omer who has only looked upon the images 
of the stars discovered by him, leaving 
to other “searchers of -the sky” the 
pleasure of viewing them through tele- 
scopes. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
interposed hastily, “I'll pay you han’som’, Cap, if 
you'll just land me at Windsor dock!” 

The tug-master’s flourished fist slowly dropped. 

“What ‘Il you pay?” he demanded. 

“A hundred dollars!” said Durkin, desperately. “1 
ain’t just now got it on my clothes, but my partner, 
at the ferry, ‘li pay it.” As before noted, Mr. Dur- 
kin was a man of ready resource. 

The colloquy was short, but in the interim shipping 
was moving. 

The ferry’s bell rang; her captain, satisfied with 
personal accomplishments, was going ahead, uncon- 
scious of the stirring drama being enacted at the 
stern. Inspector Ketcham, clinging to the bulwark, 
gave a despairing glance around. ‘There was no time 
for negotiations. He vaulted the rail and sprang 
lustily for the moving tugboat. 

The inspector was not as agile as Durkin, or he 
miscalculated the distance to be covered. From what- 
ever cause, the fact is certain that when the ferry 
started on her delayed voyage to American territory, 
she left that brave officer (for the inspector could 
not swim a stroke) floundering in the water along- 
side the tug, and in most imminent danger of being 
drawn under by the suction of the ferry’s wake. 

A terrified exclamation at his side caused Durkin 
to turn. His horror-stricken gaze fell upon Nora! 
For an instant, his heart beat to suffocation; then the 
world went black. Nora, here on the tugboat? His 
Nora? If that inspector ever succeeded in reaching 
the deck, Nora would know him, Durkin, for what he 
was! 

For the first time, his criminal calling stood clear- 
ly revealed before Johnny Durkin. Now, the real 
meaning of those unfamiliar, haunting doubts, that 
had assailed him when in Nora’s company, revealed 
itself in a terrible fiood of light. ‘There, before him, 
was sweet, pretty, clean Nora—his Nora! And here, 
before her, was Johnny Durkin, housebreaker, the 
quarry of everything in brass buttons! 

Even his ridiculous disguise was an additional in- 
sult to her innocent purity—good, clear-eyed little 
Nora! 

“ For Heaven sake, help!” the inspector gurgled. “I 
can’t swim!’ 

Durkin’s brain cleared. With the instinct of pres- 
ervation of human life involuntarily moving him, 
his quick eye searched the deck for a rope. Naught 
was in sight save the great towing-hawser at the 
stern, four inches thick. While the excited tug 
hands mutualiy issued directions to each other, Dur- 
kin shed his black “ Prince Albert” and plunged over- 
board after the sinking inspector. Almost as quick- 
ly, the big hawser was paid out over the stern of 
the tug, and Durkin grasped the rope simultaneously 
as he grasped the collar of the inspector’s tweed 


jacket. Together they were hauled alongside the 
tug. 


“ They’re both crazy loony!” Handy shouted. “ But, 
by George and the Dragon, this one ’ll pay before he 


THE SKIPPER 


comes aboard this tug! Belay hauling! Hi, you, Mis- 
ter Man!” the Captain cried fromthe rail. ‘“ You 
second man, there! Are you agoin’ to put up my hun- 
dred dollars if 1 take you ashore?” 

“Yes! Give us a hand up!” the inspector gurgled. 
“You can name your own price to put us ashore! 
You bet [ll pay you a hundred!” 

* Right-o! Done!’ The deck-hands tailed on and 
dragged the half-drowned officer to the deck of the tug, 
where they administered “ first aid” to the water- 
logged, while Durkin, who had ascended the rope 
with the agility of a homeless cat, looked despairing- 
ly on. Now Nora must know! He dared not turn 
and face her, as she stood beside him. He moved 
restlessly away, unconscious of his bedraggled ap- 
parel, but fully conscious of what the terrible calamity 
meant to him. For the first and only time in his 
professional career, Johnny Durkin “ knuckled under ” 
to Fate, the feminine Nemesis. 

Captain Handy wasted no time in_ preliminary 
courtesies. 

“Fork over!” he commanded, as soon as the in- 
spector had got his breath. 

The shivering officer, with a sheepish side-glance at 
Durkin, drew out a dripping wallet and extracted a 
roll of bills. 

“IT promised it to you and L’Il give it to you. And 
now—lI got to do my duty. We may as well hike for 
Detroit, I s’pose.” 

The affable Captain grinned and climbed into his 
pilot-house. He had no liking for Durkin and (living 
his life on the international border-line) he under- 
stood the situation perfectly. But the national spirit 
of stubbornness worked in Captain Handy’s mind, 
regardless of personal predilections. 

“ Youre mighty smart, givin’ orders on my boat! 
l’ll show ye, Mister Skipper-chaser!” 

Something in the muttered remark sent a_ slight 
thrill through Durkin’s heart; but he shook his head 
hopelessly, as he stood in moody silence beside the 
wheel-house. 

“You'll be in Windsor in about two minutes, Mis- 
ter Man,” the tug-master remarked, grinning. 

* Windsor!” the officer cried. “ Why, youre going 
to take us to Detroit, aren’t you?” 

“Are I?” Captain Handy grimly retorted. ‘1 bar- 
gained with your side-partner there to tug him to 
Windsor and yvou’d pay the freight, and you done it 
an’ Pll do it!” 

“But he’s— Say, Cap, I’m sorry, 0’ course, espe- 
cially after what he just did—but he’s a fugitive from 
American justice. I’ve just arrested him!” ‘The in- 
spector glanced morosely at Durkin. “ You know [ 
can’t help myself, Johnny? I’ll do my best for you— 
and it’s only three years for that Buffalo job, any- 
way.” 

A heart-broken sob, and the sight of Nora flinging 
herself in an agony of grief against the side of the 
deck-house, roused Durkin from the lethargy that held 
him. Almost before the inspector finished, Durkin’s 
hands were at his throat. 


“You hound!” he roared, shaking the astonished 
officer like a rat. “To give a man away before his 
girl!” 

Handy strove to pull the men apart, but Nora’s 
voice rose above the sound of the scuffle. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny!” she cried. ‘ Don’t, don’t! 
Think what it means to us. He didn’t know.” 

The girl’s voice—and that single, simple personal 
pronoun—prevailed over Durkin’s rage. His hands 
dropped from the inspector’s throat. 

He stared at the girl’s anguished face, with smoul- 
dering wrath rising against his own past, coupled with 
dull wonder that she should care, now that she knew! 
She lifted her tear-stained face to his. 

“Oh, Johnny, and [ trusted you!” 

Durkin groaned, holding himself like a dubious 
animal at bay. 

“T didn’t know—you, when I done it,” he muttered 
vaguely. ‘‘ No, I didn’t know you, Nora!” 

He passed his hand over his clean-shaven mouth 
and looked at it curiously. Inspector Ketcham, with 
unofficial forgiveness and sympathy showing in his 
swollen face, moved away, clearing his throat and 
loosening his collar. 

“ [It’s all right, Ketch,” Durkin said, dully. ‘ Noth- 
ing matters now.” 

In the light of the evening sun, the tugboat lay 
patiently quiescent, in the middle of the river, directly 
on the international boundary line. In the wheel- 
house, Captain Handy swore softly: to himself as he 
watched the drama being enacted near by. 

Suddenly the girl rose up and held out both 
hands. 

“Poor Johnny!” she murmured. “You didn’t 
know—before. But—you do—know—wme, now!’ 

Johnny Durkin choked. 

“Cap’n Handy,” he said, drawing his burly, water- 
soaked figure to its fullest height, “ you make for De- 
troit! I’m goin’ over there to clean up my record. 
By Jim! I am goin’ to look every man in the eyes 
and tell him to go to—” 

The master-mariner stared at him with a grim 
smile that was not unfriendly as Mr. Durkin pulled 
up, abashed, but defiant. 

“Mean it?” he asked. 

But there was that in Johnny Durkin’s face that 
made the query unnecessary. He nodded to Captain 
Handy to go ahead. 

At the Detroit landing-dock the inspector sprang 
from the tug, leaving his prisoner to follow at will. 

Durkin turned to Nora. The girl’s blue eyes 
met his; her little hand lay confidingly in his 
big palm. 

“Til be waiting, Johnny,” she said, simply. ‘ You 
will come back!” 

“And VPI come back a man!” he answered, as 
simply. 

Then Johnny Durkin squared his shoulders and fol- 
lowed the inspector to the making of his manhood, and 
the privilege of looking every man in the eyes, and 
expressing his free and untrammelled opinion, 
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The winter of 1777-8, as is well known, was the 
dreariest that the patriot army of the Middle States 
was called upon to withstand in the whole course of 
its existence. The men were often enfeebled for days 
by lack of food; nearly three thousand were unfit for 
duty, because they were barefoot, and otherwise un- 
clothed. This amounted to over a third of the number 
of men at Washington’s immediate disposal. In the 
midst of all these troubles the great General main- 
tained his steady poise and heroic bearing, though 
often driven to the very borders of despair. 

But in the latter part of February, 1778, conditions 
began to grow better: the darkest days of the winter 
had passed. As Irving says: “ Provisions arrived; 
the threatened famine was averted; grim-visaged War 
gradually relaxed its features, and affairs in the 
encampment began to assume a more cheering aspect.” 


THE morn was death-thrills to the touch, 

The air was thronged with icy waves; 
The frost had murder in its clutch, 

The lofty clouds were floating graves, 
Like fragments of a ghostly form, 

Wan snowflakes found the tiny gorge, 
And filled the birthday full of storm, 

Of him who ruled at Valley Forge. 
Not him of whom now shines afar 

His name, as human soul extends— 
Whose every letter is a star, 

Where’er the sky of hist’ry bends; 
Not him whose lucky day of birth 

A signal is for men to pause, 
And use the day in song and mirth, 

To celebrate a solemn cause; 


Fk orty-sixth 


By Will Carleton 


He was The Hero of the Earth— 
The grander—more-than kingly George, 
But little then was known his worth— 
The Washington of Valley Forge! 


He viewed the humble hillside camp 
Whose tents were wove of forest trees, 
He heard the sentry’s sullen tramp, 
That mingled with the frozen breeze; 
He knew that in those log-girt halls, 
Each one a cold and crowded den, 
With naught but love to light its walls, 
Were homesick, barefoot, starving men. 
He felt the woes they would not speak, 
He knew the wounds they could not tell; 
And on his bronzed and war-worn cheek, 
A tear of manly pity fell. 
He looked at warfare as he ought— 
He sacrificed but when he must; 
He loved the men o’er whom he fought— 
And who in him had put their trust. 


Whe of the world bevond the ken 
Of his own kindred, on that morn, 
Knew anything of where or when 
This chief of noble men was born? 
Who knew if he would mount the crest, 
Or sink beneath oblivion’s wave? — 
Would in a tomb of triumph rest, 
Or fill a convict’s sunken grave? 
No wonder, though of strength possessed, 
Ay, more than all his comrades strong, 
He bowed his head upon his breast, 
And pondered deep and lingered long! 
The land where his forefathers slept 
Had branded “ Rebel” on his face; 
The eastern gales that round him swept. 
Were shrieking out the word “ Disgrace!” 
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It seemed as if the whole cold earth, 
Upon that unrelenting morn, 

Was waiting for a nation’s birth, 
Or for a tragedy of scorn. 

Was waiting for another chance 
To lift its ancient load of shame, 

And if ’twere barred of this advance, 
Upon his head would press the blame. 


And not alone his thoughts must mark 
The enemy of fair designs: 
But those who burrowed in the dark— 
The crafty foe within the lines. 
For well he knew of subtle men 
That fought not for their land or race, 
But foully plotted, even then, 
To sap his power and win his place. 
"Twas better that their eraft, the while, 
Be foiled a bit by honest art: 
And he must meet them with a smile— 
Whate’er the frowns within his heart. 
Such dangers to his life were wed, 
Such treason filled the patriot air, 
No wonder that he bowed his head 
Upon the confines of despair! 


But strong arms in the fiercest fight 
Of choicest sinew are possessed, 

And in affliction’s blackest night 
The nobler nature shines the best. 

Our chieftain rose with flashing eyes, 
And on his brow a look of trust, 

And said, “ My help is from the skies! 
My heart is true—my cause is just!” 

Then breathed in prayer a mighty Name 
That souls will use while ages run: 

And through the narrow window came 
A message from the winter sun. 





























Restoring an Ancient 
Habitation 


In the great Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, is what scientists regard as a 
perfect “type house” which was erected 
by those anciently dead, strange, timid 
people, the cliff-dwellers, who, vanishing 
utterly from the face of the earth, left 
nothing but their huge, cliff-like. dwell- 
ings and some broken pottery. Now the 
Smithsonian Institution is busily engaged 
in restoring to its original condition, as 
nearly as can be determined, the great 
community house in Mesa Verde. 

Sprucetree House, as it is called, is 
situated in the eastern side of a caiion, 
which, at the site of the building, is 
about 150 feet deep, with precipitous walls. 
The building, which housed the entire 
communistic village, contains 114 rooms, 
some one hundred of which served the 
needs of the clan, the others being used, 
evidently, for storage purposes. The pop- 
ulation is estimated to have been about 
four hundred, and lived -in an extremely 
socialistic manner. 

Some of the rcoms were built in suites, 
and these were evidently used by chiefs 
or by families of high standing. The 
walls of these rooms were covered with 
yellow plaster, and one room, probably 
that of the head of the village, had its 
walls crudely . decorated. Some large 
rooms appear to have been used in com- 
mon, the people probably gathering in 
them at night or during the long winter 
days for amusements or religious cere- 
monies. 

The cliff-dwellers were farmers, very 
timid, and seldom ventured far from home. 
It is doubtful if there was even any in- 
tercourse between the cliff-houses or vil- 
lages situated in the same region, and it 
is impossible to tell whether the same 
language was spoken in the various vil- 


lages. 




















A POLICEMAN ON SKATES 


HF IS ON DUTY AT THE LAKE IN CENTRAL 
PARK, NEW YORK, WHENEVER SKATING ILS 
PERMITTED 


The Food of Fishes 


Mvucu interesting information has of 
late years been gathered with reference 
to the wonderful and invisible supply ac- 
corded by Nature for the feeding of the 
millions upon millions of fishes going to 
make up her oceanie population. 

The most minute examination of shal- 
low waters near the shore will not throw 
much light upon the question of what 
food the fishes find when out in the open 
seas. The conditions in the two cases dif- 
fer widely. Indeed, the sea, in its own 
domain, far from the shallow water-fringe 
along the shore, is said to be devoid of 
vegetable life, and contains no growth of 
weeds or plants to harbor swarms of pos- 
sible food-creatures, except in limited 
Spaces, as, for instances, in the case of 
floating weeds of the Sargasso Sea. 

A receptacle filled with water drawn 
from the Atlantic Ocean is to the eye sim- 
ply so much transparent brine, unfouled 
with weed, void of fish, and, in most 
cases, not visibly infested with any form 
of floating marine orzanism. 

Still, at any moment, shoals of fish 
numbering perhaps millions may elect 
to enter this apparently foodless waste. 
rhe herring shoals disappear into the 


tion, oily and exuberant. The question 
naturally arises, upon what have they 
lived in the mean time? Not, it is cer- 
tain, on smaller fish caught in the chase, 
for, even were these present in sufficient 
quantities, the herrings travel in a serried 
shoal a mile square and perhaps thirty 
feet deep, crowding one another too close- 
ly to admit of a free quest for food. 

The answer to the question lies in the 
universal presence of those microscopic 
creatures that in some parts of the ocean 
are so thickly massed in the water as to 
discolor its surface and afford abundant 
food for the whale. These are now known 
to pervade every drop of surface water in 
numbers comparable to the motes in the 
air. For the purposes, therefore, of the 
herring, the pilchard, and countless other 
vertebrate fish, shell-fish, and zoophytes, 
the upper waters of the ocean are, in 
fact, a kind of soup, highly nutritious 
and exactly suited to their needs. 

These microscopic forms of life are the 
basis of all the life of the oceans. Some 
are water-fleas; others occupy shells like 
miniature bivalves; others again are in 
the form of the one-eyed microscopic mon- 
sters of the pools—the cyclops. They mul- 
tiply at an amazing rate, increasing from 
one to more than four hundred thousand 
in a year. 

It has been pointed out that the ex- 
istence of these creatures is one of the 
greatest economic triumphs of nature. It 
is by them that the refuse of the seas 
is disposed of and the waters are kept 
sweet. Dead animal and vegetable matter 
feed them, and they, in turn, are convert- 
ed into the food-fishes of the world. 





The Boy Who “Started” a 
Suspension-bridge 


SOME years ago there died in Nebraska 
a% man named Walsh, who, as a_ boy, 
“ started ” a suspension-bridge. 

When Walsh was about ten years old, 
the first steps for the construction of the 
suspension-bridge at Niagara were taken. 
The first thing necessary was the stretch- 
ing of a single wire across the chasm. 
The engineer in charge had thought of 
a way to get it across. 

“What boy is the best kite-flyer in 
town?” he asked. 

The Walsh boy was named as the best 
kite-flyer in the town of Niagara Falls, 
and the engineer accordingly asked that 
he be brought to him. He was made to 
understand that he must fly his kite across 
the Niagara River. He flew it across, and 
allowed it to come down on the other 
side. Men were there to seize it. Then 
the engineer attached a wire to the string 
on his side, and the men on the other 
side detached the kite, and by means of 
the string drew the wire across. By this. 
in turn, a cable was drawn across, and 
the bridge was well begun. 





Making Flapjacks in the Great 
Seal 


As the Lord Chancellor must have the 
Great Seal in his personal custody, he is 
the only member of the British Cabinet 
who is not allowed to go outside Great 
Britain. 

When Cardinal Wolsey was Lord Chan- 
cellor he took it with him on a visit to 
France, and thereby hastened his fall in 
the opinion of many. The Great Seal. 
which is a double silver die into which 
molten wax is poured when an impression 
is required for a state document, was once 
used for culinary purposes. 

While Lord Chancellor Brougham was 
staying, in 1833, at Rothiemurchus, the 
Scottish residence of the then Dowager 
Duchess of Bedford, the ladies of the 
party got possession of the Great Seal 
and hid it, much to the Lord Keeper’s 
distress of mind, for he feared it was 
lost. 

He was blindfolded by the ladies and 
sent to search for it in the drawing-room. 
At last, to his intense joy, he dragged it 
forth from a tea-chest, and then, to cele- 
brate its recovery, used it for making 
pancakes in the kitchen. 





Printing by X-Rays 


THERE is a process of printing by X- 
rays called typo-radiography. One way to 
prepare the original copy is to print the 
text with adhesive ink and then dust me- 
tallie powder over it, which will remain 
enly on the printed characters. 

The copy is next bound up with about 
fifty thicknesses of sensitized paper and 
subjected to the action of the Réntgen 
tube. Twenty blocks of fifty sheets each, 
it is claimed, can be arranged simultane- 
ously around a single tube, thus producing 
a thousand copies of the original with 
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deep Atlantic and return in good condi- 


about ten seconds’ exposure. 
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BT would be a nice question to de- 
termine which of the two operatic 
novelties thus far produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera House manage- 
ment is the less consequential, Fran- 
chetti’s Germania (discussed in this 
place two weeks ago) or Alfred 
BRruneau’s L’Attague du Moulin, per- 
formed for the first time in America 
at the New Theatre on February 8th. For Germania 
it is not easy to discover any extenuation, save the 
fact that it affords Mr. Caruso an excellent vehicle 
for the display of his capacities. There is more to be 
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Electra (Mme. Mazarin) and Orestes (Mr. Huberdeau) in 
the production of Strauss’ “ Electra” at the Manhattan 


said in justification of the production of L’Attaque du 
Moulin, but it does not concern the inherent value of 
the work. 

Bruneau has been a figure of importance in the 
musical world of France for almost a score of years, 
both as a composer and as a writer upon music. He 
has warm admirers in Europe, admirers whom it is 
not necessary to dismiss as “ partisans.” These have 
claimed for him a considerable rank as a music- 
maker, chiefly on account of his operas, of which he 
has produced eight. Yet Bruneau—who is in his fifty- 
third year—has been known to New York audiences 
only by his symphonic poem, La Belle au Bois Dormant, 
and by a few songs; though the earliest of his operas 
dates from 1887, and the most celebrated—Le RKéve, 
which made him famous—from 1891. ‘ 

The most noteworthy aspect of Bruneau’s career has 
been his alliance with Emil Zola. Each of his operas, 
saye the first (/Kérim), is based upon a text by Zola— 
indeed, the novelist himself wrote the librettos for 
Bruneau’s Messidor (1897), L’Ouragan (1901), and 
L’Enfant Roi (1905). The book of L’Attaque du Mou- 


OPERA BY BRUNEAU 


By Lawrence Gilman 


tin was prepared by that adept and experienced hbret- 
tist, Louis Gallet, from a story of Zola’s contained in a 
eallection of tales called Les Soirées de Médan. The 
opera has its setting among the scenes of the Franco- 
Prussian conflict of 1870. A Flamand, one Dominique, 
is betrothed to Francoise, the daughter of Merlier, an 
old miller of the village of Rocreuse, Lorraine. The 
Prussians attack the mill, and Dominique, a foreigner, 
who has helped the French troops to guard the property 
of his future father-in-law, is captured and sentenced 
to be shot as a non-combatant. But Dominique kills 
the sentinel set to guard him, and escapes, whereupon 
the Prussian commander orders the execution of 
Merlier, the old miller, unless the fugitive can be cap- 
tured. Dominique, disguised, returns at dawn; but 
Merlier, instead of revealing his own plight, tells 
Dominique that the penalty has been remitted; where- 
upon the latter departs to seek the aid of French 
trogps, while old Merlier heroically plays the martyr 
and receives the bullets of the firing squad. 

It will be seen that this tale is excellently adapted 
to operatic use. Mr. Gallet’s libretto is a deft one, 
well and movingly devised. But it suffers a disastrous 
handicap in its association with Bruneay’s music. The 
opera was produced at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, No- 
vember 23, 1893—the same year, it is suggestive to 
note, in which Claude Debussy began work on his epoch- 
miaking Pelléas et Mélisonde. The collocation is in- 
teresting. There is nothing epoch-making in Bruneau’s 
score, either in its form or in its manner. Though 
Paris had already heard, in 1893, some of the signifi- 
cant and characteristic music of that arch-revolution- 
ist, Debussy, there were many who professed to find in 
this opera of. Bruneau’s much that was radical, daring, 
singularly original, and it was both praised and at- 
tacked for these things. It is hard to credit the fact; 
for this score seems, to-day, chiefly remarkable for its 
lack of individual or salient ideas and for its conven- 
tionality of form. The music, in plain terms, is com- 
monplace, and it is often tiresome. It divulges the fact 
that Bruneau was a pupil of Massenet in composition ; 
for there is in it a strong infusion of the kind of glu- 
conic sentimentality which the composer of Thais has 
taught us to recognize as his own peculiar brand. 
Bruneau in former days was one of the most ardent 
of the French Wagnerians; but there is little that re- 
calls Wagner in this dull and amorphous score. Its 
harmonic structure is as a rule orthodox, and it 
would have seemed orthodox in 1893; its melodic pat- 
terns are undistinguished; and the composer not in- 
frequently sacrifices dramatic truth and logic to an old- 
fashioned tendency toward ad captandum effects in 
his writing for the voices. As a whole, the music does 
hardly anything toward intensifying the effect of the 
drama—indeed, we feel that the play would often be 
more vivid, more tenacious in its grip on our sym- 
pathies, if it were divorced from its tonal complement. 

Bruneau in this score is anything but original, au- 
dacious, or perplexing; he is not even interesting. Yet. 
as has been said, there was some justification for the 
production of the work in New York, for Bruneau is 
a personage in contemporary music, and it is well that 
the opera-going public should have had some taste 
of his quality. 

Bruneau as a man of letters is gifted and delight- 
ful; in his writings upon music he is illuminating, 
provocative, distinguished in thought and style. It is 
possible that he will be most gratefully remembered 
as the author of Musiques de Russie et Musiciens de 
France and of Musiques d’hier et de demain; yet it 
would perhaps be worth while to try out in New York 

















The Flonzaley quartette 
THIS ORGANIZATION, WHICH BEGAN ITS CAREER A FEW YEARS AGO AS A PRIVATELY SUPPORTED BODY, HAS 
NOW ATTAINED TO THE FRONT RANK AMONG PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS. THE MEMBERS OF THE QUARTETTE 
ARE: A, BETTI (FIRST VIOLIN), A, POCHON (SECOND VIOLIN), U. ARA (VIOLA), AND I. D’ARCHAMBEAU (CELLO ) 
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Leo Slezak as Othello 
THE DISTINGUISHED BOHEMIAN TENOR: WHO IS 
SINGING THIS SEASON AT TIE METROPOLITAN 


his Le Réve, the work which made his reputation. 
Perhaps Mr. Hammerstein, with his superior flair for 
operatic successes, will some day give it a trial at the 
Manhattan. 

The essential dulness of the music is palliated in 
some degree by the excellence of the production which 
the work receives at the New Theatre. Mr. Dinh Gilly 
and Mr. Edmond Clémont are admirable singing-actors, 
and they make much of the characters of, respectively, 
Merlier (the self-sacrificing miller) and Dominique 
(the Flemish lover). The performance of Mr. Gilly, in 
particular, is delightful by virtue of its deep feeling 
and its vocal and histrionie skill. Mr. de Segurola, 
the intelligent basso whom Mr. Hammerstein taught 
the Metropolitan management to appreciate, makes 
a distinguished and imposing figure of the Prus- 
sian commander, despite the fact that his voice has 
little beauty of quality. Mme. Marie Delna, the emi- 
nent French contralto recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan, displays an authoritative personality and a 
voice of large and noble expressiveness, though a not 
very striking histrionic gift, in the somewhat super- 
fluous réle of Marcelline, the miller’s ancient house- 
keeper. Mme. Jane Noria is acceptable as Fran- 
coise, the sweetheart of Dominique. The chorus-sing- 
ing contributed worthily to the excellence of the per- 
formance, as in the effective scene at the close of the 
third act, where the Prussian soldiers mourn their 
slain comrade. 

The opera is mounted, scenically, with exceptional 
care and verisimilitude. 


Of the new singers who have made their appearance 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company this season 
none has made so profound an impression as Mr. Leo 
Slezak, the Bohemian tenor who comes to the Metro- 
politan from the Vienna opera. Mr. Slezak must be 
definitely ranked as one of the best tenors who have 
sung in New York since the retirement of the incom- 
parable Jean de Reszké. His voice has both power and 
beauty, and he employs it with skill, taste, fine 
musicianship. He has a commanding presence, and he 
is an accomplished actor. His voice is inferior to Mr. 
Caruso’s in sensucus charm, in splendor and volume of 
tone; but as a singing-actor he has more intelligence, 
more imagination, and more variety than his Italian 
confrére. He has been heard in New York as Othello, 
Manrico, Tannhiiuser, Rhadames, and Stradella, and in 
each réle he has provoked warm admiration. 
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Uncle Sam’s Small Change 
Tue every-day brenze one-cent piece, 
made of ninety-five parts of copper to five 
parts of tin and zinc, costs the government 


about one-tenth of a cent. Uncle Sam’s 
total profit in the one-cent and the five- 
cent pieces coined last year was more than 
a million dollars. 

The Treasury Department coins just 
enough one-cent pieces to meet the de- 
mands of trade. These demands of late 
years have been extraordinary. One rea- 
son for the increased demand is the in- 
troduction of “ pennies ” into Pacific coast 
cities, where for so long they were an ob- 
ject of contempt, and another reason is 
the prevalence of “ penny-in-the-slot ” ma- 
chines. These mechanical devices keep a 
great many one-cent pieces out of circula- 
tion, and so increase the demand upon the 
Treasury for new ones. 

Various minor coins have from time to 
time been issued. The copper half-ceat 
piece was current from 1792 to 1857, al- 
though only a small number were coined. 
The two-cent pieces, authorized in 1864, 
were coined until 1873, and may still be 
seen occasionally in circulation. The coin- 
age of the silver three-cent piece was dis- 
continued in 1873, and the nickel three- 
cent piece in 1890. Whenever one of these 
coins finds its way into the Treasury, it 
is not reissued. Of the minor coins, the 
government now makes it a policy to keep 
in circulation only the one-cent and the 
five-cent pieces. 





A Newsboy Hero 


TuoMAs Lewis, a newsboy of Newport, 
England, is to receive from the hands of 
King Edward VII. the Albert Medal, 
which is given “for gallantry in saving 
life.’ This was awarded the lad in recog- 














Thomas Lewis 


nition of the remarkable bravery he dis- 
played at Newport last July, when a dock 
wall collapsed, causing the death of twenty 
workmen. Young Lewis, at enormous risk 
to himself, rescued several persons. 





A New Map of the World 


ON a proposition made several years 
ago by Albrech Penck, professor of geogra- 
phy in the University of Berlin, and 
adopted by the Geneya conference two 
years ago, a new map of the world is to 
be made. This proposition was more 
recently discussed at an international con- 
ference held in London, at which all the 
great European nations, the United States, 
Canada, Egypt, India, and Japan were 
represented, and the plans were brought 
to a point where it is only necessary to 
take practical steps to put them into 
effect. Great Britain has undertaken to 
construct a sample sheet on the plans 
adopted as a specimen and _ working 
model. 

This new map of the world will be 
what is known as a hypsometric map, and 
the contour lines will be drawn in brown 
at intervals of 100 metres or in decimal 
multiples or submultiples of that measure. 
The interval of 100 metres will be used up 
to a certain altitude, beyond which the 
interval for a further altitude will be 200 
metres, the interval increasing at certain 
stages up to 7,000 metres and above. The 
spaces between will be tinted in green 
for the lower altitudes, and then in dif- 
ferent shades of brown, increasing in 
darkness of color to a certain altitude, 
where the brown will merge into other 
tints. Altitudes above 7,000 metres will 


-gills. Another suggestion is to the effect 


a blue tint, increasing in-darkness accord- 
ing to depth. All other waters will like- 
wise be in blue, special symbols being used 
to indicate rivers perennial, non-peren- 
nial, and unsurveyed, the navigability of 
rivers, obstructions of various kinds, salt 
and fresh marshes, swamps, and moun- 
tains. There will also be special charac- 
ters to indicate main and _ secondary 
roads; for railways, built, projected, and 
in course of construction; telegraphs, 
post-offices, boundaries (both international 
and provincial) and towns both great and 
small. 

The sheet for each country will be en- 
tirely independent, and the _ projection 
adopted will permit every sheet to fit 
exactly together with each of the four 
sheets adjoining its four sides. These 
conditions are made possible by adopting 
what is known as a modified polyconic 
projection; that is, by making it a plane 
instead of a spherical surface. Each sheet, 
therefore, will be independent as far as it 
goes, and it will not be necessary for any 
one to have the entire map unless it is 


desired. All the sheets of the United 
States pasted together, not including 


Alaska, will make a map about .eighteen 
feet east and west by about twelve feet 
north and south. 

There is no uniformity whatever in 
existing maps of the world, and the ad- 
vantage of having a map of the entire 
world upon a uniform seale and a uniform 
base for geology, as well as topography, 
is a thing to be appreciated. 

The expense of the map is to be paid 
by the respective governments, by geo- 
graphical societies, and other official and 
unofficial organizations, and each govern- 
ment will adopt its own plan of dis- 
tributing the results of its work to the 
public. 





Christmas for the Birds 


Last Christmas Day, in the English 
counties of Northampton and Buckingham, 
was a time of feasting, not only for the 
young people, but also for the birds which 
winter in those districts. The Uncle Dick 
Society, a children’s organization which 
seeks to protect the wild birds, was the 
agency that provided for the special en- 
tertainment of the feathered inhabitants. 
It was suggested that each member of tlic 
society, which numbers. nearly four 
thousand girls and boys, on the morning 
of the 25th of December, should place 
in suitable spots food and water for the 
birds. 

On the appointed day the many youth- 
ful hostesses and hosts were exceedingly 
busy distributing shallow pans of water 
beneath the trees, scattering on the ground 
quantities of seed, and suspending meat 
bones and pieces of fat from the branches 
so that they might attract the birds more 
readily. In a remarkably short time the 
news of the feast spread among the biris, 
and scarcely a sparrow, starling, or robin 
failed to attend—at least it appeared so 
from the numbers of these species that 
fussed and fought over their unexpected 
dinner. 

The Christmas party was such a success 
that it will probably be repeated this year. 
Needless to say, all family cats should he 
confined indoors on oceasions of this sort. 





Fogs Made to Order 


Amona the means of protecting fruit 
trees against frost practised in California 
is the production of fog by a generator in 
the form of a wagon. The wagon carries 
a sheet-iron tank, the upper part of which 
is filled with wet straw or similar material 
kept moist by the automatic injection of 
water from a cask, while near the bottom 
is a grate upon which tar is burned, a 
blast, operated by a revolving fan, serving 
to maintain the combustion. All the heat 
is compelled to pass through the wet straw 
before reaching the air, and in consequence 
the wagon is buried in a dense fog, and 
as it passes between the rows of low trees 
it envelops them in a mist so thick that 
the driver is frequently compelled to lead 
the horses. 





A Fish that Walks 


AN odd fish, called the “ walking goby ’ 
or the “hopping fish,” is found in the 
Indian Ocean, as well as along the shores 
of West Africa. 

Crowds of these queer creatures, resem- 
bling tadpoles in their outlines, bask in 
the sun on a muddy shore and scamper 
off on being disturbed. Many of them 
keep the ends of their long tails dipped 
in the water while they lie on the sun- 
heated mud or sit on mangrove roots. It 
has been suggested that there may be an 
organ of respiration in the end of the tail 
additional to the similar organs in tlie 


that these fish are able to store a sufficient 
quantity of water in their gills to maintain 
aquatie respiration during their prolonged 





be left white. The sea will be shown by 
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A Spider's Odd Adventures 


THERE was once a spider that went 
through at least two battles and took a 
long journey by sea and land, all without 
mishap. The first time this particular 
spider came into notice was just before 
the fight at Atbara, in Upper Egypt. It 
had taken up its quarters in the venti- 
lator of the helmet of a British officer. 
It was an energetic spider, coming out 
at night to feed, and, after having its 
supper of flies, returning to its hiding- 
place. The officer left it unmolested, and 
when he went into the Atbara fight it 
was still in his helmet. Men were killed 
all about this officer, but he and his 
spider were unhurt. At Omdurman the 
officer commanded a battery, and once 
more the spider went into action. 

When the African troubles were over, 
the British officer packed various arti- 
cles to be sent home, and among them 
the helmet that had seen action. Inside 
that helmet was the spider. Not until 
too late did the officer remember that he 
had sent his little friend on a long voy- 
age without stocking its larder, but noth- 
ing could now be done to help it. 

When the British officer reached Lon- 
don, it was with some compunction that 
he opened the helmet-hox, expecting to 
see the dead body of the spider. He 
was, however, rejoiced to find his friend 
alive and vigorous, and not even lonely. 
Upon the way the occupants of the helmet 
had increased in number, for now two 
young spiders shared the strange retreat. 





A Prophecy 


By John Kendrick Bangs 
No Prophet I, 
« And yet I dare to prophesy: 
This coming Spring 
The birds will sing, 
And from her tuneful throat 
The Thrush’s note 
Will ring; 
And blossoms fair and white 
Will spring forth in the night, 
To gladden some sweet day 
In coming May; 
And Roses rare 
Will scent the air, 
While frolic bees their sweets will seize 
And hide them in the forest trees; 
And silver streams will dance along, 
And babble forth their merry song 
Of mating with the sea; 
The while the woodland wild will teem 
With wakings from a wintry dream, 
From icy fetters free. 
Where late was snow 
The April glow 
Of genial sun will melt the way 
That Violet and Lily pale 
May find again the ferny vale, 
And Elfin comrades at their play; 
And skies above 
Will speak of love, 
And with their dreamy blue 
Will put to rout 
The hosts of Doubt, 
Of Trouble, Care, and Rue. 





Oregon’s Lake of the Clouds 


ONE of the wonders of Oregon is 
Crater Lake, a remarkable body of deep 
water occupying the immense crater of 
an extinct voleano in the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Oregon. 

It has been suggested that this mountain 
was once one of the loftiest in America, 
but that, ages ago, its summit fell in. 
The heart of the mountain is now occu- 
pied by a lake of exquisitely blue water 
whose greatest depth is 2,000 feet. The 
lake is six miles long by about four and 
« half miles in width, and is completely 
encircled by precipitous walls varying in 
height from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the 
water. The greatest elevation of the 
crater rim above sea-level is 8,200 feet. 
Out of the lake rises a voleanic zone. 
called Wizard Island, 840 feet high. When 
it shall have been rendered easy of ac- 
eess, Crater Lake is expected to rank, 
among the wonders of natural scenery, 
with the Yellowstone and Yosemite val- 
leys and the Grand Cafion of Colorado. 





The Age of Niagara 


To the question, “How old are the 
Niagara Falls?” geologists have returned 
replies varying by tens of thousands of 
years. At first it was estimated that 
the Niagara River came into existence, 
through changes in the level of the land 
around the Great Lakes, about fifty-five 
thousand years ago. Later this was re- 
duced to only twelve thousand years. 
Lyell inercased the estimate again to 
thirty-five thousand years, and still later 
other scientists lowered it to about nine 
thousand years. 

At one period, many thousands of years 
ago, the height of the falls was four 





absences on the shore. 
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hundred and twenty feet. 
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South Carolina’s Health 


Conference 


SIGNIFICANT in the development of bet- 
ter health conditions in the South is the 
announcement of a State conference on the 
conservation of public health in South 
Carolina. This follows the three years’ 
campaign of the American Tuberculosis 
Exhibition, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, among the chief 
cities of the South from the Mississippi to 
the Carolinas. Following upon _ this 
travelling exhibit there have developed 
battles against pellagra and the hook- 
worm, this last finding its latest expansion 
in the organization of the Southern 
Health Conference at Atlanta a few 
weeks ago. 

The forthcoming State conference has 
been called by a committee representing 
the teachers, the press, the medical pro- 
fession, and the health administrators of 
the State. Some of the leading men of the 
South, including the most prominent in 
South Carolina, will participate in pre- 
senting the principles which must govern 
for the obtaining of adequate control of 
the preventable diseases. Then there will 
be several sessions in which the delegates 
will consult concerning those diseases 
which have as their background neglect, 
ignorance, and filth, the trinity of forces 
lighting the battle for the powers of dis- 
ease, 

There will be presented, as the climax of 
the conference, a report which is now in 
course of preparation by a group of far- 
sighted business and _ professional men, 
This report will be in the form of an out- 
line of a tentative programme or policy 
for public health edueation in South Caro- 
lina. It will be offered to the convention 
as a tentative proposition to be taken 
home to be discussed and considered dur- 
ing the next twelve months, at the expira- 
tion of which it is to be hoped that an- 
other conference will be called in which 
the suggestions of this committee may be 
carefully considered and some conclusions 
arrived at. Whatever may be the immedi- 
ate outcome of this conference, the mere 
fact of its being called is significant, and 
the interest in public health which is at 
present manifesting itself throughout 
South Carolina warrants the belief that 
this representative State conference will 
hasten the movement of the State to lessen 
the mortality from preventable diseases. 

Papers will be read at the conference 
upon the following subjects: 

The Economie Loss to South Carolina 
from Preventable Disease; The Need of 
Public Health Education; The Regenera- 
tion of Child Life in the South Through 
Modern Researeh Methods Applied to Edu- 
cation and Labor; Tuberculosis: Com- 
municable, Curable, Preventable; The Re- 
sponsibility of the Physician, as Seen by 
a Physician; The Responsibility of the 
Physician as Seen by a Layman; Legal 
Powers and Responsibilities of Health 
officials; Methods of Administering and 
Financing Health Work; Responsibilities 
and Opportunities of the People as Re- 
gards Public Health. Among the topics 
diseussed will be hook-worm, typhoid, and 
malaria, 





A Speaking Likeness 


Iv is no easy matter for a violin-maker 
to rival the famous Stradivarius instru- 
ments, but this an American maker once 
did, and did so effectually that experts 
pronounced his violin a genuine Stradi- 
varius. The successful man was George 
Gemunder, who died about ten years ago. 
His remarkable ability as a maker of 
violins was known to many a  distin- 
guished player, such as Ole Bull, Remenyi, 
and Wilhelmj; but he achieved—so runs 
the story—his greatest success at the last 
Paris Exposition. To that exhibition he 
sent an imitation Stradivarius, and, to 
test its merits, had it placed on exhibition 
as the genuine article. 

A committee of experts carefully 
examined the instrument and pronounced 
it a Stradivarius. So far Mr. Gemunder’s 
triumph was complete, but now came a 
difficulty. When he claimed that it was 
not an old violin, but a new one made ky 
himself, the committee would not believe 
him. They declared that he never made 
the instrument, and pronounced him ar 
impostor. He had done his work too well. 


Rivers Outlive Lakes 


Ir has recently been explained why 
lakes are rare in countries whose surface 
has undergone no sudden change for an 
immense period of time. This is because 
the gradual effects of atmospheric agen- 
cies, and the power of water to carry 
solid matter from elevated places and de- 
posit it in depressed places, tend to reduce 
the land to a general level, and to fill up 
the basins of lakes. Thus in the southern 
United States lakes are rare, while in the 
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PA PMITHONGY ME LI NEF? 


THE REASON. 


“‘Say, how’s it come that you never got married?” 
“Well, you see, I’ve never been able to find any one who was willing to 


scratch my back.” 
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nowadays known as 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 
treux), who, since their expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by 
the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be 
still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


1s At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States, 
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AGliluld 
Cocktail 


ISA BOTTLED DELIGHT 


Just strain through cracked ice and 
serve CLUB COCKTAILS to your 
guests and they'll dub you the 
finest mixer in the land. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are already mixed-to- 
measure—a doubly more perfect 
drink than any made-by-chance- 
work kind could ever be. 


Have a bottle always 
handy inthe house. Nine 
men out of ten prefer 
them absolutely. 








Martini (gin base) and 
Maznhattan( whiskey base) 
are the most popular. 
Atall good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 


New York 
Hartford 
London 
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CASCADE 





RICH - PURE - MELLOW 
Original bottling has old gold label. 
Geo. A. Dickel & Co., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn, 











DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, = = $2.25 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 













beverages. <A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 





Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 














northern States they abound, the reason 
being that the northern part of our coun- 
try was covered by a great ice-sheet dur- 
ing the glacial age, and the lakes pro- 
duced by the scooping-out and damming-up 
effects of the glaciers have not yet dis- 
appeared, whereas in the southern States, 
which were not reached by the ice, the 
face of the land has lain unaltered for 
ages. Rivers are much longer-lived than 


lakes. 





ADVERTISING THE 
COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 9) 


criminate between the advertisements of 
the worthy and of the unworthy. To select 
the college or the medical school which 
one proposes to attend on the basis of paid 
advertisements is like selecting a wife 
through a correspondence bureau. 

Another objection to formal advertising 
lies in the tendency to emphasize and ad- 
vertjse the weakest part of an institution. 
This is the natural function of direct ad- 
vertising whose purpose is to draw stu- 
dents to the courses which are not full. 
For example, after the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School changed from a school of 
science under its original teachers to a 
distinetive engineering school, it remained 
for a number of years a weak school, but 
during all this period it was the most ad- 
vertised part of the university. When one 
sees a Harvard advertisement to-day he is 
not likely to find mentioned in it the 
strong and well-established parts of the 
university, but the newly inaugurated 
school of business administration which 
has not yet found itself, but which attracts 
possible students with the inviting claim 
that “training is specialized to prepare 
for the lines of commerce and manufac- 
turing,” an advertisement strongly sug- 
gestive of the correspondence schools. 

University publications under the adver- 
tising stimulus tend to assume more and 
more the nature of advertising reminders, 
not dignified or scholarly statements of 
the work and resources of a particular 
institution. Let any alumnus go over the 
literature he has received in the last year 
from his alma mater and see how much 
of it brings back the serious and scholarly 
side of university life and how much of it 
belongs to the side of promotion. 

Still more far-reaching and influential 
is the advertising habit in affecting the 
organization of the university and its atti- 
tude to its own alumni and to the public. 
Most advertising is indirect. Representa- 
tives of the university travel over the 
country and meet the pupils in secondary 
schools. University professors are sent on 
long journeys to meet possible students. 
The alumni are organized into groups 
which in large measure drop the natural 
and desirable social relations of alumni 
and become what are known in the West 
as “booster” clubs, their real reason for 
existence being to bring students and 
money to their university. 

Again an employment bureau is organ- 
ized and the student is urged to come to 
a given university on the ground that a 
position will be found for him upon gradu- 
ation. All of these advertising methods 
add one more tendency making toward the 
commercial, rather than the scholarly, life. 

The question of advertising comes down 
in the end to one not alone of good taste, 
but of far-sighted policy. It was no lack 
of experience in the world which prompted 
the founder of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University to direct that no part of his 
gift should be spent in advertising. Most 
institutions have taken it up, if they 
have gone into it at all, without very 
much thought of the extent to which it 
may be carried and often in response to the 
solicitations of advertising agents. It is 
when one comes to view the practice at 
large and notes the effect of the develop- 
ment of the advertising habit in the insti- 
tutions themselves that he begins to have 
doubts as to its wisdom. There can be no 
question that it has lured into the colleges 
many men who were unfit. Its most glar- 
ing abuses are to be seen in the proprie- 
tary medical schools which live in many 
cases off the wholly unfit students secured 
in answer to advertisements. Advertising 
so far as the student is concerned has been 
almost wholly bad. 

On the whole I am inclined to. doubt 
whether any advertising of a true univer- 
sity pays in the large sense other than that 
which comes from the presence of great 
scholars and teachers, the possession of 
adequate equipment, and the attendance of 
a homogeneous, alert, earnest, student 
body. This conviction is reflected to-day 
in the attitude of the more thoughtful and 
far-sighted university presidents. 

Tue picture of Mr. J. P. Morgan printed 
in Harper’s Weekty for January 29th 


was from a photograph by Pach Brothers, 


of New York, and is copyrighted by 
them. 




























































t— HARPER’S 
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TALES -p 


1 2 > Novels, Tales, and Sketches 
A Library of Continental Fiction 











THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

Happi Moonlight 

io The 0 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 

The Wreck 
TEN TALES 


From the French by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 
The Captain’s Vices At Table 
Two Clowns An Accident 
A Voluntary Death The Sabots of Little Wolff 
A Dramatic Funeral The Foster Sister 
The Substitute My Friend Meurtrier 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 
By LUDOVIC HALEVY 


Only a Waltz The Story of a Ball-Dress 
The Dancing-Master The Insurgent 
The Circus Charger The Chinese Ambassador 
Blacky In the Express 


The Most Beautiful Woman in Paris 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 


(Scandinavia and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


Pharaoh The Parsonage 

The Peat Moor At the Fair 
“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 

Two Friends omance and Reality 


A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 
The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR - TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

A story of Italian life, dealing with phases of existence to 

which most American readers are strangers. The air of simplicity 

and sincerity which seems entirely to permeate the story helps to 


- make of this work a charming piece of literature. 
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issues | HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
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The Great Writers 
of Europe 


A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
masters of many lands. The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 


Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 


From the French of 
Alphonse Daudet 
Charles Baudelaire 
Catulle Mendes 
Joris-Karl Huysmans 
Louis Bertrand 
Theodore de Banville 


Paul Leclercq 

Judith Gautier 

Stephane Mallarme 

Maurice de Guérin 

Henri de Regnier 

Achille Delaroche 
Etc., Etc. 


DONA PERFECTA 
A Novel by 
B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 
The Horla P By Guy de Maupassant 
Siesta . ‘ ‘ P P . By A. L. Kielland 
The Tall Woman . ; . By P.A. de Alarcon 
On the River ‘ P By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Perez, the Organist . ; By G. A. quer 
Fioraccio ; ; By G. Mashadekiietens 
The Silent Woman By Leopold Kompert 
On receipt of $1.00 we 
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Master-Tales, in eight volumes, bound in red silk cloth, 
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with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your Realiiiie 
subscription for a year for the Three Harper New York. 


Gentlemen, —Send me, 


Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If 
you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back and we will return 


the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, 


$13.00 


in all. 


all charges prepaid, Har- 
pers Master- Tales, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


OE ee eh) ee Te eT ae 
(North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly) 




























































































































































































J e e * 
Any Grocer or Baker who has difficulty in securing Napoleon Flour should 
° eo e + 
write to the nearest Distributor mentioned below: 
— 
L. A. Wright & Co., The Hoge & McDowell Co., Neely & Ferrall, The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Canton, Ohio. New York City, N. Y. 
Arthur Chapin Co., Coburn Bros., The Durst Milling Co., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Bangor, Maine. Portsmouth, Ohio. Dayton, Ohio. Reading, Pa. 
H. P. Cornell Co., John Mueller, A. J. Umbreit, The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Providence, R. I Lockland, and Cincinnati, Ohio. Dubuque, Ia. Pottsville, Pa. 
A. Brinkley & Co., Clegg Bros., Morton L. Marks Co., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Norfolk, Va. Youngstown, Ohio. Davenport, Ia. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. Scranton, Pa. 
McCue Wright Co., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Taylor Bros., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Camden, N. J. Hazelton, Pa. 
jJ C. Smith & Wallace Company, The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Newark, N. J. Shenandoah, Pa. 
L. B. Risdon Milling Co., The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Trenton, N. J. Ashland, Pa. 
W. T. Sherman, _ The Hooven Mercantile Co., 
Red Bank, N. J. % Sunbury, Pa. 
Consumers Coal & Ice Cx., : ShenangoValley Flour & ProduceCo., 
Bayonne, N. J. Sharon, Pa. 
Great Western Flour & Feed Co., J. M. Wyckoff, 
Baltimoie, Md. East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Shanks, Phillips & Co., F Lebanon Grocery Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. nist? Lebanon, Pa. 
Chattanooga Feed Co., se Witman-Schwarz Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Ps tad Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lang & Co.., e H. C. Beerits & Sons, 
New York City. oY, Somerset, Pa. 
E. A. Torbert, {oan gee Penn Flour Company, 
‘New York City. si os Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. B. A. Jurgens, 2 es M. Truby & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Joliet, Ill. 
Martin -Eymer, =X Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. : Cairo, III. 
C. M. & R. Tompkins, — Wilson Grocery Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. _— & Peoria, IIl. 
McTighe Grocery Co., en. ue | Burr Bros., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Rockford, IIl. 
Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., > C. B. Munday & Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. i Litchfield, Ill. 
Arthur Hill & Co., Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Decatur, IIl. 
Herkimer Mills, Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., 
Herkimer, N. Y. Quincy, IIl. 
Hilton, Gibson & Miller, McLane, Swift & Co., 
Newburg, N. Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Hudson Wholesale Grocery Co., Carpenter Cook Co., 
Hudson, N. Y. Menominee, Mich. 
Geo. E. Palmer, The E. H. Frechtling Co., Kellogg Birge Co., J. E. Bartlett Co., 
Fulton, N. Y. Hamilton, Ohio. Keokuk, Ia. Jackson, Mich. 
C. G. Meaker, Bedford & Jones, Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., D. Reik, 
Auburn, N. Y. Lima, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Boomhower Grocery Co., J. S. Wagner Flour Co., C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Wilbur Lumber Co., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. Springfield, Ohio. Denver, Colo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. H. McEwen Milling Co., Lederer Flour & Grain Co., Valley Mercantile Co., Northern Grain Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ie Cleveland, Ohio. Hamilton, Mont. Manitowoc, Wis. 































The firms listed above will supply Napoleon Flour in any part 
of the United States 














